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ABSTRACT 

This document is a report on the achievements, work, 
and needs of African American, Asian American, Latino American, 
Native American and multiethnic arts organizations throughout Che 
United States. The data analyzed in this report were developed 
through a 1990 survey report that provided statistical data and 
information about the programs, goals, aspirations, and problems of a 
wide variety of culturally diverse arts organizations. Within the 
broader field of more than 1,700 organizations that characterized 
themselves as servii^g culturally diverse communities were some 543 
that identified themselves as having more than 50 percent of their 
staffs, boards, artists, or audiences composed of members of the 
community they serve. This document is an illustrated analysis of the 
data focusing on these 543 arts organizations, supplemented by 
information gathered through extensive field interviews. The purpose 
of this report was to inform the field itself, as well as 
policymakers and funders about the nature, activities, and problems 
of these organizations. The document discusses the historical 
background in which growing awareness of the nation* s cultural 
diversity has been influenced by four factors: (1) continuing 
cultural cross-fertilization; (2) efforts to validate indigenous U.S. 
art; (3) private and public sector initiatives to make a range of 
quality arts available to communities that have had little ;ss to 
major cultural institutions; and (4) efforts to validate the Artistic 
contributions of diverse U.S. ethni.c communities. Discussion icludes 
general characteristics and artistic discipline, ethnic communities, 
regional variations, critical issues, and profiles of 13 centers. A 
directory of the responding organizations is arranged by state. 
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PREFACE 



|pn m in^lii - report scls ibilli iho achicvonuMits, work, and 
needs Br African Anieriran, Asian \nierican, Latino American, Na- 
tive American and niulti-etlnuc arts organizations, which enrich the 
hves of their communities throughout the United States today* 
Publication of this inlbrmation was reconnnended by the (ailtural 
Diversity Working Ciioiip at the National Endowment for the Arts, a 
staff plaiming group led by A.B, Spellman and given the responsibil- 
itv to develop ideas to help the Kndowment in its ellorts to pi'omote 
the arts of all cultural gioups. riiese organizations are an 

important xanguard in American culture. They make, present, and 



J trach llu* ai Is in (•oinniunilics that arc rich 
in cultural hcriiagc but otherwise hcrcit ol' 
arts instiliitioiis. Sonic arc preservationist, 
• proiidlv reminding America ol' art forms 
^ moix* ancient than the nation itself Sonic 
arc avant-gai'dc, olten translbrming tradi- 
tion into new* expivssioiis for today and the 
21st century. Others en- 
rich their conmiuniues 
with the classical forms 
of Kurope, Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, To- 
gcther they bring to 
America a deeper, more 
varied, and richer par- 
ticipation in the arts 
than any other nation 



Raven, a super- 
naturai personage, 
speaks to Native 
Americans in 
remote Alaskan 
villages and to 
audiences in the 
"lower 48" during 
tours by the Naa 
Kahidi Theater. 



enjoys. 

The data analv/ed 



in (Uiltnral Ontm oj iMlorwws developed 
through an extensive survey of tlu^ (ield, 
conducted on behalf of the National Kn- 
downient for the Arts by NuStats. Inc.. oi 
Austin, I'cxas, in 1090. This survey was 
sponsored by the Kndownicnt's Research 
Division in consultation with the Expan- 
sion Arts Program, which A. IV Spellman 
directs and \diicli had identified the need 
U) examine the present si/e» shape, and 
characteristics of the field it serves. Since 
1971 the Expansion Arts Program has pi'o- 
vided support foi* the projects of profes- 
sional arts organisations that arc deeply 
rooted in and reflective of culturally 
diverse, inner-city, rural, or tribal comnui- 
nilies, 

('onipleted in November 1991, the .sur- 
vey report provided an enormous amount 
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()(* sialisii( .il (lata as well as iiifonnaiion 
al)()iu iIh* profJiains, goals, as|)iraii()iis, 
and probltMiis of a wide variety of culluraliy 
diverse arts organi/atioiis respondinj^* to 
ih'is survey. Wiliiin tiie broader field of 
more than 1,700 organisations that eharar- 
leri/cd themselves as serving rulturally 
diveise coniniunities wei'e some that 
ideiitilied themselves as having more than 
50 percent of liieir staffs, hoards, ai'tists, 
and/or audiences composed of niemhers 
of the community they serve. The Kndow- 
ment coniriictcd with writei-editor Klino?- 
Bowles in the fall of H)*M to produce an il- 
lustrated analysis of tlie data focusing on 
these f)!!^ ai ts organi/iitions, supplement- 
ed by information gathered through ex- 
tensive field intei views. 

(luUuxil (jniirrs oj dolor cxAUunrs the 
NuSials data to describe this group of 
organizations as a whole, by ai listic disc i- 
()line, by ethnic connnimitv, and by I'egion. 
The NuStats data thus j>r(>\'ides us with 
sna|)shots of the field in 1990, from a mim- 
bei" of peispeciives. To supplemeiu what 
could be learned iVoni analysis of the data, 
Klinor Howies tuulertook more than IM) 
interviews in inajoi' uibau centers, for fui- 
ther insight into the field, its histoi v, and 
the challenges currenth confronting its 
organizations. 

Devc^loped from inforujation provided 
bv the organizations iiuei'\iewed were a 
baker's dozen )f pi'ofiles, augmenliug the 
necc'ssarih somewhat abstract information 
piovided by the survey data with a closei' 
look at son^e of the organizations them- 
selves, (llc^arlv, the v;rgani/ations iiuinded 
here are not a full cross section, nor limit- 
ed as they are to a few major cities sliould 
they be considered a rcpreseiUative sam- 
ple of the enormous variety of culturally 
diverse arts organizations active in the 
rniled Stales today. Rather, the organiza- 
tions included here were selected to make 
some* salient points or to illustrate matters 
laised in the text. 

The purpose of this rc^poi't is to help 
inibrm the field itself, as well as policymak- 
ers and funders throughout the L'uited 
Slates about the natiue, activities and pro- 



blems of these oiganizations. (lopies of 
this book will be distributed to all arts or- 
ganizations (hat responded to the NuStats 
sur\'ey, state arts agencies, regional arts 
organizations, arts sei'vice oi'ganizatious, 
and (lrra?umaket in the Ai ts foundations. 
It will also be available to the |>ub!ic on 
i'e(|uest. We Ix^lieve the information it pro- 
vides will encourage new policies, in- 
ci'eased support foi- and dialogue with 
these impoitant and worthy arts organiza- 
tions. ❖ 

Anne-lnielda Raclice 
A(/i}i{r CJiairman 

National Kndowment foi- th.e Arts 
Washington, 1)( 
August 1092 



Guadalupe Garcia 
perforins Las 
Momias at the 
Mexican Museum, 
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INTRODUCTION 



hioiighout the United States, in storefronis; in reno- 



vated Warehouses, churches and synagogues, bell towers, schools, 
and fire stations; in abandoned mansions and converted garages; in 
downtown office buildings; in newly designed buildings; in art and 
cultural complexes, the arts organizations of diverse ethnic conmiu- 
nities help vast numbers of people from all walks of life make, expe- 
rience, and comprehend an. In the process, thev help Americans to 
understand v;ho we are as a nation as we approach the 21st century. 

While imdergoing the stresses and strains of institution build- 
ing and the vagaries of fimding, these organizations have demon- 



strated artistic vision, < rcativc managcM'ial 
prohlcMii solvini^', and a c oniniitincnt to 
their roninmnitics. Above* all, they liavc 
manifested a hunianistie ethos that inlonns 
and sustains them. Al- • 
though their impact 
has not. and perhaps 
cannot be j^recisely 
measured, their ac- 
c()ni])lishment>s are evi- 
dent. The following re- 
present, in broad out- 
line, their range of 
achievements and con- 
tributions. 

■ Arts-in-ednca- 
tion programs expose 
millions of* American 
schoolchildien to the 



In California, the 
Samahan Philippine 
Dance Company 
presents Sagkil, a 
stately dance based 
on classic folklore 
of the southern 
Philippine islands. 
This company 
reflects and serves 
the fastest growing 
Asian community 
in America, 



nation's diverse cultural heritage. I'rban 
Ciateways in C'hicago, one of the j^ioneer- 
ing organizations in the field of multi-eth~ 
nic arts echication, brings ])errormances 
and workshops to more than a million 
schoolclnldren annually, 'i bis figme is 
nuilti])lic^<l b\ the many dance, theater, 
nuisic, and visurti arts oi'gani/ations across 
the countrv that take productions into the 
schools or bring schoolchildren into their 
institiuions. (airriculum materials have 
been developed by numerous organiza- 
tions to help reinforce the cultural acti- 
vities. In many connnunities, where boards 
of education have severely ciu funding 
Ibr the arts, tliese organi/ati'jns are the 
onh* op]3()rtunities for schoolchildren to 
learn about and experience the arts. 

■ Audiences of all ages are introduced 
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to unfamiliar cultural traditions and art 
forms. One of these is ran junto, Mexican- 
American music that synthesizes Kuropean 
rhythms, such as polkas, walL/.es, and schot- 
tisches, with indii^enous Mexican nmsical 
forms, h originated at the turn of this cen- 
tury in the borderlands between Mexico 
and the United Stales. Since 1981 , the (Uia- 
dahipe (Cultural Arts (lenter in JSan Anton- 
io has sponsored the Tejano C.on junto Fes- 
tival, which attracts more than 4(),()()0 fans 
annually from across the counuy 

Several Latino-American origan iza- 
tions, including the Pla/a de la Ra/a in Los 
Angeles, the Galeria de la Ra/.a in San 
Francisco, and the Mexican Fine Arts (len- 
ter Museum in Ohicago, have introduced 
many non-Latinos to the pageantry and 
philosophy of the Mexican tradition l)(a 
de los Muntos (Day of the Dead) through 
educational presentations, celebrations, 
parades, and special exhibits. 

■ Emerging playwrights, choreogra- 
phers, lihnniakers, and visual artists are 



An eagle personi- 
fied appears as 
American Indian 
Dance Theater 
spearheads the 
new trend of bring- 
ing Native Ameri- 
can traditions to 
concert stages. 



nurtured in all ethnic 
comnumities. The K TA 
('relative Arts Founda- 
tion in (Ihicago has 
introduced more than 
200 new African-Am- 
erican plawrights; the 
Asian American The- 
ater (lompany in San 
Francisco searches out 
and presents new Asian- 
American phiNwights, and has instituted a 
special development program to help stim- 
ulate the creation of new theater works. 
Visual arts organizations not only bring the 
work of highly acclaimed artists, such as 
Frida Kiilho and Jacob Ixiwrence, to local 
communities, but also provide venues for 
unknown but talented artists to exiiibit 
their work. Many well-known artists, such as 
Rupert (iarcia and Native American I,illian 
Piu, had their first public exposure in eth- 
nically specific, connnuniiy-based galleries. 
Young filmmakers and \ndeomakers are 
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bcinjj; iiui turcd in oigaiii/atioiis such as 
OaiiuM'a News in New York (lily, a multiH'tli- 
i^ic oi'gaiii/aiioii that has trained inoie 
than 150 emerging fihiimakers and video- 
iDakcrs, many of whom have gone on to 
wide recognition, 

■ Oi'gani/.ations as cUfferent as Lohi 
Montes and Her Spanish Dancers in l.os 
Angeles, Muntu Dance Tliealre in (Chica- 
go, and ihc^ New York (Chinese (adtiual 
Oentei* pieserve traditional dance forms. 
At the same lime, companies hke Ballet 
Hispanico, Ik 1'. Dance do., Inc., and Ib- 
kunaga Dan(c* Ko., Inc., create syncretic 
new lorn IS that inlegiate elements from 
many cultures. 

■ Ihrough woiksiiops and classes in 
all the disciplines, budding young artists 
explore their talents and de\'eU)p personal 
discipline. A major ("unc tion ol niosi single- 
discipline and mullidisciplinary ethnically 
specific arts organizations is low-cost and 
free training for young people. Foi many 
organizations, like the (Children's Art (Carni- 
val and the Harlem Sc hool of" the Arts, arts 
instruction fbi'yoimg people is their prima- 
ry actixiiy. 

■ (Cliildren who have been considered 
liigh risks in the [)ublic schools have dis- 
covered talents and skills, as well as su[)- 
port, that have en.al)led them to stay in 
school and gain a sense of accomplish- 
nient. Through its partnership with the 
Pittsburgh public scliools, the Manchester 
(Craftmen's (iuild has reached lumdrecis of" 
"at risk" \'()ung people in iis phoiogi apliy 
and ceramics classes, using the most pro- 
fessional equipment axailable. Many of" its 
young students are becoming highly com- 
petent professionals. 

■ (^omnumity-bascd arts organizations 
contribute lo ihc ecoii(>mic development 
(){' tlieir communities. And ihrough 
inconur-produring eiiterprises, they arc^ 
finding alternative ways to support them- 
selves. The Association of" American 
(Cultures has sponsored a seiies of" training 
seminars, in cooperation with faculty at 
Harvard Biisinc\ss School, to assist organi- 
zational leaders develop such ventines. 

m (Community development is f*ur- 
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thei'cd thiough the lenovation of low- 
inconie ai tisls' housing by oiganizations 
such as Kenkelaba (ialiei y on New York 
(City's Lower Kast Side and the Philadel- 
phia Dance (Company 

■ The aits and culture of communities 
of coloi* are documented by the many 
coiTununily-based organizations that pro- 
duce lunvsletlers, exhibition catalogues, 
and special publications, often wiitten by 
scholars, ;vliich record and I'eview the 
work of artists of Color Ihc Hatch-Billops 
(Collection in New York (City continues, 
through oral histories, to dociunent the 
artistic careers of prominent visual, per- 
forming, and literary artists from connnu- 
nities of coloi', 

■ Through vohnneer programs, yoiuig 
people learn ihe valiu* of connn\mity ser- 
\'ice and older residents use talents and 
skills while learning more about the art 
and culture of their conmumities. 

■ In addition to activities l elated to art 
and cuhure, many organizations piovide 
other services that address the needs of 
their communities. Manv Native-American 
organizations, such as the American Indi- 
an (Community I louse in New York ( Citv, in- 
corporate artistic iuid cidtural activities 
with a range of social services that are de- 
signed to improve the overall well-being of 
their consiituents. 

On behalf of the National Kndowment 
for the Arts, NuStats, Inc., of" Austin, ^lexas, 
in 1990 conducted an extensive; siu'vey (W* 
Af"rican-American, Asian-American,^ Latino- 
American, and Native-American nonprofit 
arts organizations. The siu'vcy was spon- 
sored by the Ai ts Lndownient's Research 
Division in consultation with its Expansion 
Arts Program, which hud identified a need 
to ivview the history, diversity, and cx)ntri- 
hutions of these organizations and the 
challenges they face. 

Of the survey's 1,728 respc^ndents, 543 
reported that more than 50 percent of 
their participants — board, staff, artists, and 
audience — were either African American, 
Asian American, Latino American, oi' Na- 
tive American (or a combination of tliese 
groups). This report focuses on these 543 
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SporLSored by the 
Caribbean Cultural 
Center in New York, 
performers of Back- 
A-Yard offer West 
Indian stories, songs 
and dances to Ain- 
erican audiences. 



comnumiiv-basc-cl arts 
oi'irani/alions. As a re- 
sult, il (loos not (Irs- 
riibo the woik of ilir 
nation's folk artists, 
who iisiialh' ai'c not 
attat lu'd to oiirani/a- 
lions. Noi' (Iocs it dis- 
cuss tlu* in(k']HMulcMU 
c'lioi*c*(>i^i'a])lu*rs, lilni- 
niakcrs, ( omposci s, a( tors, and writers of 
color whose work ( onti ibutes to a iu*w 
excitcnuMil and texture in the eountrv's 
ai l scene, h also was bevond the sco])e of 
this I'cport to cowr llie artisue and cuhural 
activitic-s that take phice in the extensive 
networks of c hur( hes. connnci'cial pi eseii- 
tcrs, and oihci comniuuity oi'i>;ani/ations 
that ai*e responsible ior much artistic pro- 
(lu( lion and presentation. When reacHiH> 
tliis report, tlieref()rc\ it sliould be noted 
that the nonpM'ofit aits ort^ani/ations (Jis- 
c usscd are but one feriluic^ of the cuhuial 
and artistic life ofconinuinilic^s of Color. 

The NUvStats survey produced a rich 
trove of statistical inf ormation on the artis- 
tic, ethnic, mid ret>*ional distribution of 
these organi/aiions. and on (heir activities. 



aesthetic orientations, ai^e, si/.e, and in- 
come. This report looks at the data from 
three pers])e( tives — artistic discii^line, eth- 
nic cominuniiv, and res>i()n — in an attempt 
to make it usefiil for readers \Niih different 
interests. 

The statistical da.fa has been supplc*- 
menlcd h\ iniervievvs with leaders of these 
ori^ani/alions in sexeral cities, staff (jf c itv 
and stale arts ai^encies. staff of the Na - 
tional Kndowmeiit (or the Arts and other 
national ai^encies. and other leaders in the 
field. Thii t\- cominunity-based ori>ani/a- 
tions were interviewed, of \\iii( li 13 have 
been profiled. The profiles were desii^ned 
to expand ard illuuiinaie the staiisti( al 
data with concrete exain]:)les of these orga- 
ni/ations' achievements, ])r()h!em-sol\ ino- 
stratesj;ies, needs, and future ])lans. While 
the statistical data piovide snapshots of 
this di\erse field at a particular moment in 
time, the profiles i^i\c* a. historical picture 
of the ij;enesis of a few of its or^aui/ations. 
Thev chrop.icle acconi])lishpients, some of 
the problems the\ face, and the possibili- 
ties that lie ahead. Other information ol)- 
tainec! in the interviews proved extremelv 
useful in the report's preparalicm and Is 
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iiiln wovcii tlu'oughoul ilu* slalislical aiialv- 
sis. InUM'vicw iiiloi luatioii was |)ai li(Hilail\' 
inipoi'tant in i^iiipoiiiliiig the c iitical issues 
faced by (lu* i\cU\, whic li ai c* outliiird in 
llic final ( liaptcT. 

In llu* pi'cpaiation of this icpoi t, ciucs- 
lioiis of u*rinin()l()i;y prcscnu*/ an inicMCst- 
inj^- ('liallcngc. As tin* United States seiioiis- 
Iv explores its c ullui al pluralism, a lexicon 
is einei i>iiij»" w'iih new terms and new defin- 
itions of old terms. In order to determine 
tin* lan<;>'iiag(* that would liave the widest 
rani»(* of appi'opi iateness and acc c*ptal)ilii\". 
discussions were held with a number of 
individuals. 

While "multicuhin ah" "nuilti-elhnic," 
and "c ultui alh diverse" oftcMi were used lo 
desci'ibe the tvpes of oi t>;ap.i/.ations in the 
icporl, it seemed c leai" that these terms 
cieaied difficulties wiuMi used to describe 
an or;j;ani/.ation devoted to a single ethnic 
or cultural gioup, Rathei'. suc h oigani/a- 
tioiis would ha\"e to be labeled eithcM "ciil- 
tui allv specific " or '^ethnic ally spcH if ic." 
tei ins ali {*adv in use b\' a huge luimber of 
individuals. 

The decision then came to a choice 
between "( ultural" and "cMhnic ." SevcMal 
pe:sons consulted felt that "ethnic" had 
i'c*sidual pej(>rati\"e c omiotations oi' that it 
was loo nariow a concept foi' the gioups 
undei discussion. \h>st pcM)ple, howex'er, 
felt that "c ultural" had too many supeiHu- 
ous mcNUiings and, furtluM; that the groups 
being disc ussed weic not c iiltuially homo- 
geneous but embraced a luunbei of cul- 
tures, I'he decision was thei'eforc^ made to 
use the term "ethnically spec ific ai ts orga- 
ui/alions of Color" (generallv shoiiened 
lo "ethnicallv specific organi/atious") to 
describe organizations in which one eth- 
nic gi'oup of Color c*(|ualed f)! peiccnt or 
nioix*. ".Multi-ethnic" is used here to de- 
scribe organi/atic)ns with fairly eciual lep- 
resentation of at least two c oimnunilies of 
coloi* that, togethei, comprise 51 percent 
oi more of ihc^ organization's partic ipants. 

'IVadilional desci iptois such as *'main- 
sti^eam" <uul "minority," both of which 
cai rv semantic baggage, no longei' seemed 
a})|)ropriatc\ For example, in a city like 



San Antonio, where the population is 
peic'ent Latino and which is oilen des- 
ci ibed as a place "wheie the minoi'ilv is the 
majoriiy," it seemed inaccurate to call 
Latino Ameiicans a minoi ity or to suggest 
that the art foi ins pi'esented by the Latino- 
Anieiican (iuadalupe (lultuial Ai ts ( !entei\ 
an emeiging major institution in that cit\". 
ai'e not mainstream, (lonsecpuMitly the 
somewhat awkward j)hrase onunimities 
of color" was c hosen, and "major" or 'c*s- 
tablished" is used instead of "mainstream." 

Aftei considerable* discussion, recog- 
nizing diat it was not possible to reach to- 
tal conscMisus, it was dec ided to use the fol- 
lowing connnuuitA" descriptors: African 
Ameiican, Asian American, Latino Ameri- 
can, Native .Vmei ican, and. for consistenc y. 
Kuropean AnuM'ican. Within the Latino- 
AnuMican communil)', a finther break- 
down was obtained from a document pre- 
pared bv the the Mexican Nhisc^um in San 
Franc isco: Mexican American — an individ- 
ual horn in the United States of Mexican 
ciescent; ('hicano — an individual born in 
the I'nited States of Mexican descoiu but 
with a |)articular identity rooted in the c ivil 
rights movement of the 19()()s. Clhicano is a 
tei in of seH-identific ation. 

This report does not make policy rec- 
ommendations. Rather, it is hoped that this 
mate>"ial will present an overview of eth- 
nicallv spec ific arts organizations vivid 
enough to give a sense of the soc ial and 
cultural foires that influenced iheir forma- 
tion, of their cultural contributions, of 
theii' efforts at devising strategies to solve 
their pioblems. and of the major issues 
that are shaping theii future. It also was 
ciearlv impossible in a lepoi t of this length 
tcj covei' all the many arenas of importance* 
in depth. An attempt was made, however, 
to touch on these areas and to raise issuers 
in a tnaiuuM that would help stinuilate 
incjuirv, consti'ut live debate, and conc ert- 
ed effoiMs to resolve problcMus that ihieaten 
the future of these oi ganizations. «fr 
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HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 



ccognilion of the fulf spec- 
iriipi of ihmirts traditions in the United 
Stc^s ha§#ecn slow in coming; even to- 
da^, jSaa^^^^ are unaware of arts 

beydnd those propagated by the meciia or 
outside their own ethnic traditions. Yet it is 
impossible to describe the arts in the Uni- 
ted States without acknowledging our ex- 
traordinary ethnic and cultural diversity. 

Historically, four developments have 
influenced our growing awareness of this 
cultural diversity: continuing cultiual 
cross-fertilization; efforts to validate in- 
digenous Ainerican art; private and public 
sector initiatives to make a range of quality 
arts available to communities that have 
had little access to major cultural institu- 
tions; and — since the 1960s — efforts to 
validate the artistic contributions of Am- 
erica's diverse ethnic communities. 

As Americans blended the arts of their 
countries of origin with aesthetic features 
of other ethnic traditions — sometimes 
knowinglv, at other times unconsciously — 
K P'^w artistic forms emerged. Arguably (he 
? preeminent expression of the American- 
I ization of art anci of aesthetic cross-fertili- 
I zation is jazz; yet, ironically the signifi- 
cance of jazz as an art form was appreciat- 
ed in Kurope long before it was acknowl- 
edged in this country. 



Oscar Salas per- 
forms Epopeya 
Mestizo (Mestizo 
Epic) for Danza 
Floricanto, evoking 
New World culture 
of the pre-Columbi- 
an period. 



American dance 
is another rich reflec- 
tion of the intermingl- 
ing of aesthetic tradi- 
tions. Sali Ann Ki'iegs- 
man, director of the 
Dance Program of the 
National Endowment 
for the Ails, notes that 



"nobody in the United States creates or 
performs dance in a vacuum; the influ- 
ences are from everwhere and they are 
two-w^ay." Ki'iegsman observed that while 
the impact on concert, theater, and popu- 
lar dance by African Americans has been 
pervasive, Native-American, Latino-Ameri- 
can, and Asian-American influences are 
also apparent, particularly in modern 
dance. Pioneers, such as Ted Shawn and 
Martha Graham, drew freely from many 
cultin*al sources.^ 

Efforts to bring art to neighborhoods 
that were perceived as "the least served" — 
comnumities whose residents did not have 
access to the cultural institutions of the 
larger society — began in the mid-19th cen- 
tury. The history of community-based arts 
activity is marked by three mileposts. 

The first was the settlement house 
movement. In the late 1800s settlement 
houses, founded and supported by private 
philanthropy, provided training in the arts, 
produced artistic performances, spon- 
sored performances, and mounted exhibi- 
tions. Programs in art and culture were 
part of a constellation of services designed 
to address the needs of poor European im.- 
niigrants. As the communities in which the 
settlement houses were located changed, 
so did their constituencies. Most of these 
organizations currently serve communities 
of color. Some of the largest existing com- 
munity-based cuUural centers were estab- 
lished during this period. Many later arts 
organizations, such as the American In- 
dian r^onimunity House in New York C.itVi 
followed the settlement house model, 
which combined arts with social services. 

The oldest and best known settlement 
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house is Hull House in (Ihirago, csiabli- 
slu'd in 1SS9 by social work pioneer Jane 
Aclclaiiis. Hull House eontinues its eom- 
nnuiity-based cuUural activities through a 
vai iety of programs, including (he Beacon 
Street Oallcry and 'Hieater. The gallery/ 
theater serves one of the country's largest 
nuilti-ethnic conununities — inr migrants 
from Asia, Latin America, Afrua, and 
other parts of the world. It started as part 
of Hull House in 1982 and became sepa- 
rately incorporated in 1989. 

New Vork (Mty's Henry StrcnH Settle- 
ment was established on that city's Lower 
East Side in 1893 to serve a comnuuiity 
comprised largely of Jcnvish immigrants 
from eastern Kurope, together with halian 
and Irish immigrants. Today it serves a 
population primarily of Latiiu;, Asian, and 
African Americans, including many new 
immigrant groups. It has included arts 
activities since its inception and has long 
been one ol* the city's major community- 
based cultural insdtutions. Its Louis Ab- 
rons Art ('enter (formerly, the Arts for Liv- 
ing Center) has nurtured sc^veral ethnically 
specific arts groups such as tlie widely ac- 
dainu^d Ncav Federal Thc^atre, founded by 
African-American pla)'wrighl and produc- 
er Woody Isjng, and the New York (Chinese 
(lultural Center. Through its arts-in-c^duca- 
tion program it reaches more than 20,000 
children yearly. 

The second niilepost occurrc^d in the 
1930s, under President Roosevelt's New 
Deal. Visual, performing, and literary arts 
projects were initiated throughout the 
country under the aegis of several Fc^deral 
agencies, most prominently the Works 
Progress Administration. The broad pur- 
pose of these projects was threefold: to 
provide employment for artists of all eth- 
nic groups; to bring art into communi- 
ties that lacked easy access to major opera 
houses, symphonies, museums, art galler- 
ies, and theaters; and to encourage a wide 
range of cultural expression. 

Projects established during the period 
included the Federal Writers' Project, the 
Federal Music Project, the Federal Art 
Project, and the Federal Theater Project. 



Their ac hievenients werc^ substantial: 

I The Negro Lnil ()f the Federal Theater 
Fr()jeetl employed some 300 blacks in 
New Vork in ini(l-19!M) and l)r()ught 
dramas that dealt with Nat Turner, 
Harriei Tubman, Pierre Tbussaint, and 
African folktales into many Negro 
com numi ties for the first time. 

The Federal Music I*r()jeet gave per- 
formances in all sections ot the country 
of works by cciuiemporary black corn- 
posers; featured all-Negro casts in 
several of its operas; made a special 
eiTort to preserve, record, and publish 
Nc*grc) folk music; conducteci music 
instruction classes for blacks in at least 
a dozen staters; and sponsored Nc^gro 
concert bands in a score of cities. 

Jacob Lawrence and Samuel Brown 
were but two of the most renowned 
Dlack artists to gain training and a 
livelihood in the PAP [Federal Art 
Project]. And many thousands of Afro- 
Americans attended art classes funded 
by the l^roject in the South Side Com- 
munity Art Outer in (Chicago and the 
Harlem Art Center... .- 

These projects establishcxl precedents 
in at least two wayy Thc^y were the lirst in- 
stance of Federal Covernmc^nt I'lmding for 
the arts in the United States and they cre- 
ated the first cultural centers designed 
specifically for communities of color. 
There was a small Spanish-language the- 
ater pi'oject in Florida, but most of the 
projects were African American. One sur- 
vivor of this period is (>hicago's vSouth Side 
Community Art Center. 

In the 1960s the third milepost 
brought a totally new phenomenon: a 
groundswell of grassroots cultm'al activity. 
This cidtural dynamism resulted from a 
convergence of factors. F'irst, diere were an 
unprecedented number of college-trained 
artists of color. They possessed an imdei- 
standing of the art forms of the larger soci- 
ety as well as those of their own conmnmi- 
ties. They also had an understanding of 
"art as business" and of the social, cultural, 
and financial forces that controlled it. 
Tired of being rejected and/or stereo- 
typed by established arts institudons and 
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desirous of" cxploriiif^ their (nillin al roots 
more* (l('(*j)ly, artists hc^an to ask (jiu^stions 
about the role of* art in society and their 
relationship to their eoniinunities. 

Second, these deep personal and so- 
cial stirrings wvvv energi/cd by the civil 
rifjfhls movement of the 'GOs, which ush- 
ei*ed in a new era of hope. It also encour- 
aged innovation in organizational arrange- 
ments and artistic activity. Artists began to 
create informal gr()U[)s as well as nelwoi ks. 
Tliey ( rili(|ued one another's work. And 
they exper! ^lented with new artistic 
forms — often interdisciplinary, ethnocen- 
tric productions — as they explored themes 
with which their comnumities coidd iden- 
tify. In the process they developed new au- 
diences foi* the arts, audiences that seem- 
ed to be waiting for an affirmation of then* 
lives. 

Third, the coiuury was in the throes 
of a cultural upheaval in which all cultur- 
al models wei*e being challenged by voinig 
j)e(>ple, and some not so young, from all 
racial, ethnic, and economic groups. 

Some of the cultural organizations that 
began during this period were the result of 
the vision of one person, others were tlu' 
result of a group responding to connnimi- 
ty (*(>n(*erns, and still others were spawned 
by existing organizations. Most were either 
freestanding or parts of social service 
agenc ies, such as community-<ievelopment 
organizations. Several, however, including 



the Vwc Southern Theater of the StudeiU 
Non-Violent (loordinating Oonnnittee and 
Kl IVatro (lampesino of (he United Farm- 
workers, were integral parts of the civil 
rights struggle. Kl 'leatro (iampesino, 
foiuided by Luis Valdez who remains a 
vital force in the (Ihicano arts movement, 
stimulated (he development of many La- 
tino theatrical companies in the West and 
Southwest. John O'Neal, onc^ of the three 
fomiders of the Free Soiuhern 'Theater, 
continues its tradition of bringing art to 
the people with his one-man touring per- 
formance, "Sayings from the Life and 
Writings of Junebug jabbo Jones," 

'The mood of activism, ex|)erimenta- 
tion, and optimism (hat arose during the 
*(;()s was not limited, however, to artists of 
coloi. The period generated comniunity- 
bas<vi arts and cultiaal organizations of all 
(Mhnicities and in all regions of the cotm- 
try, from rural Appalachia to inner-city 
Watts. It was oiu of this cultural ferment 
that the Held nonprofit, conummity- 
based, ethnically spe- 
cific arts organizations 
of color took root. 

'The organizations 
formed during this 
period often were su[> 
ported by programs 
of the (ireat Society. 
Many of its antipoverty 
and c o ni m u n i ty-d e- 



Reflccting the 
recent emergence 
of pan-Asian arts, a 
traditional Korean 
fan dance is per- 
formed at the New 
York Chinese 
Cultural Center. 
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velopnicni agencies housed culliiral eoni- 
poncnis together with services, again 
reflecting the settlement house model. 
Others received support under the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act 
((UCTA), which was enacted in 197!^ and 
included artists in its training and employ- 
ment programs. However, when ('KTA 
withdrew its funds in the early 19H()s, many 
of the organizations it had helped were lef t 
with large budgets they could no longer sui> 
port and large spaces they had Y>ccn abk* to 
secui^e in abandoned schools, synagogues 
and churches, or commercial atid manufac- 
turing facilities. 



Private philanthro- 
py also took part in Flying Eagle 
the fimding of ethni- Dancen; perform 
cally specific arts orga- under the aegis of 
ni/ations. Its involve- Artists of Indian 
ment represented a America, Inc. which 
significant change. brings artists of 
Bef ore this penod pri- many genres — both 
VHte })hilanlhropy had classic and mod- 
invested only in large ern — toreserva- 
instiiutions. On'* of tions and pueblos 
the leaders was the in New Mexico. 
Ford FounckiUon, which 
showed an early interest in conmuuiity- 
based arts organizations. Because of the 
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j>i(m'ing ( oniplcxih ol ilic* nonpiofil woi ld, 
liourvci; fbniulaiioiis wiilKiivw somfwhal 
durinji; ilu* 197()s. 

(l()inimniiiy-bast»(l ()ri;a!ii/aii»)ns wrvc 
s(rt*n}>(lu'iu*(l by \hc National KikIovvukmu 
foi- ilu* Aris, which canu* iiUo cxisicMuc as 
\hc rcsuh of the National Koundalion 
on iht* Alls and \hc lluinaniiics A<a in 
\\H\:) and has been a ( x)nlinuinj^ source of 
sn|)|)on fvcr since*, (ion^rcss Ibuiid ihal 
"while no govcrnnicni can call a i^i'cai 
anisi or scholar inio c\isUMU(\ ii is neces- 
sary and apprc^prialc lor the Federal Ciov- 
einmeni lo help create and sustain not 
onlv a climate encoiuagin^ Ireedoni ol 
th()uj>'lii, iniaj»'ination, and inquiry, hut 
also the material conditions Ihc ilitating the 
release of this crt*ative talent." 

Based nn this congressional mandate, 
the Kndowmenl declartul as its mission: 
"To fosiei' the excc*llence, diversity, and 
viialilv of «he arts in the rniied States and 
to hel|) broaden the availabilit\' and ap- 
preciation of such excellence, diversity, 
and vitality." I'he Kndownient supported a 
few connnunitv- based organizations iVom 
its inception. One of the first was the 
hnier (lily (Cultural (lenter in l.os Angeles, 
founded in 191)5 as a multi-ethnic, niultidi- 
sciplinarv ceiuer (see piofile). I ue Kxpan- 
sion Arts Piogram, created to addicss the 
needs of the growing number of connnu- 
niiv-bas •(! cultural centers, was established 
hi i971. 

The impetus begun by the Federal (iov- 
ernnient came to be shai'cd by state and 
local goN'crnments. The New York State 
(loiuicil on the Arts' Special Progranjs cate- 
gory has been a major source of su])port 
for ethnically specific arts oigani/.ations in 
New York siiue I9()8. State ai t agencies 
have become increasingly attentive to the 
full range of ethnic communities ihey 
serve* especially in states where communi- 
ties of color are growing rapidly. Local arts 
agencies, most of which were established 
after the niid-I97()s, are increasingly 
inyolved with their ethnic connuunities 
and efforts lo balance the competing needs 
of organi/alions in their localities. 

The comniunity-basech ethnically spe- 



cific ai is oigani/ations that came iiUo exis- 
tence* during and afier the I9()()s were* sim- 
ihir to the progiams that had emerged 
from the seulement house movement and 
the New Deal. *1 hey all brought art into 
connnunities, often exposing r(*sidents for 
the first time* to organi/e'd artistic produc- 
tions outside* chui'ches and oilu'r indige'- 
noiis networks. Th(»y pre'sente*d work of 
high <|uality. nui iure*d e*me'i ging and e*stalv 
lished |)i()fessional artists, and provided 
tiaining in the* arts. Whereas scltle*nu*nl 
luMise's \\\w gene*raie(l by private* philan- 
thropy, and Ne*w l)e*al proje'e ts were* eon- 
ce'ived bv the Fe*de*ral ( iove^rnmeni . organi- 
zations cre*ate^d in the '()()s and al'tei' were 
geMie*rale*d by the* artists themse*lve*s. 

'I'lK*se organizations saw themse*lves as 
part of a soe ia! m()\e*me'nt to improve the* 
(]ualitv of life in the*ir eonnnunitie*s. The*y 
had as th(*ir mission to pre*se*rve, reclaim, 
re*define. and re*vitali/e ilu* cultural hisio- 
ries and artistie- contributions of their par- 
ticular ethnic groups. The*y also sought to 
counteract the* prevailing vi<*w of culture 
and art that te*nde*rl to rate cuh,urc*s and 
tlie*ir a<*sthetics base*ci on Kiu'o])e*an stan- 
dards, By sharing their own cultin-al her- 
itage's, ethnically spe*cific arts organizations 
of color cele*l)rate* the unique* cultural and 
artistic pluralism of the* L'niled State*s. •O* 
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GENERAL 
A R A C T E R I S T I C S 



& ARTISTIC DISCIPIINES 




[he r)1H cllinicalK' specif- 
l*ani/iUi|)!is in ibis rcpoil arc (ii- 
\'crsc anMvigorous. They arc engaged in w 
variety fjB disciplines and iirgani/alional 
activilic.^.and rcprcscMii dificrcni aestluMic 
orientations. Limited in funding and small 
in stair size, lliey nonetheless pr(Kluce and 
pr(\scni the finest art their ( omniunilics 
liavc to of fer, niirinrc the artistic talenis of* 
professionals and nonprofessionals alike, 
expose cominiinily incinbers to their arti 
ni ViVtd ciiltinal heritage, and aid in the 
developnuMil of their connnuniiics. 

This chapter describes thc^sc organiza- 
tions as a group as well as the characteris- 
tics of organizations representing s]iecilic 
discipHnes. Thc^ arc\is covered inc lude mis- 
.s 1 and goals, artistic disciplines, age, 
si/e, organizational activities, aesthetic ori- 
entation, and income. 

1\ TT^wVyw rani (toals. The missions and 
goi^s/of (:()nnniniily-basc(i, ethnically spe- 
cific arts organisations most distinguish 
them from other arts organizations. Their 
mi.s.sions, which are complex and inclusive, 
address the inseparability of art from ed- 
ucation, coiTmnmity development, person- 
al g>*.)wdi, and social and political equity. 
This holistic approach is illustrated by the 
following seven gener- 
Los de Abajo: sk al goals derived from 

production by the an analysis of survey 
Bilingual Founda- respon.sos: 
tion for the Arts, ■ to research, docu- 
which stages classic ment, preserve, and 
Spanish theater disseminate one's cul- 

and new plays from t u ral he ri tage ; 
Latin America. ■ to fostcr sc^lf-aware- 

. - ness, pride, self-deter- 



mination, and commup.ity deveio|,-meni; 
» to establish veiuu^s for \hv pres<*alati(m 
<^f anislic prodticlions; 
« to foster imerculiural undeisiar:di]ig by 
[.iromoting awarciu^ss ol* the contributions 
to the arts made bv sp(*(*ific e:imi< groups; 

■ to provide sei\'i<vs u> art organizations 
in the form of advocacv, information, and 
leclmicai assistance; 

■ to provide artistic Uaining to rjUMubers 
of the community; 

M to support emerging artists. 

An organization's mission, thouv-h it 
mav c'Uauj'C over lime due lo inter nai or 
external factors, provides the IVamework 
for its program and goals, nelen (lash 
Jackson, directoi* of* special programs 
the New Yoi*k State (Council on the Arts, 
has observed that a clear statement of mi>r 
sion which is accepted by the organiza- 
tion's board, director, and staff is funda- 
n^enlal for the success, h()we\er defined, 
of any arts or cultural organization. But in 
today's econoinic climate, many art.s organ- 
izations face the dilemma of how to survive 
an(l yet remain true to their mission, j;iiue 
financial pressures tend to force organ- 
izations to become income driven rather 
than mission driven. 

An analysis of the missions of the or- 
ganizations covered in Uiis report reveals 
two major emphases; a community focus 
and an artistic focu.s. Th\s distinction re]>- 
rcsents a continuum rather Uian a dichot- 
omy, since the missions of most ethnicjiUy 
specific arts organizations embody both 
artistic exceUcnce and community involve- 
ment. Differc^nces of emphasis, however, 
are apparent. 

(^ommunily-foctised organizations arc 
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driven primarily by the desire to create an 
insntution that will provide historical con- 
tinuity and make a direct impact on the 
lives of community members. These organ- 
izations are usually committed to training 
young emerging artists and involved in 
arts-in-education programs in the schools. 
They typical!)' have a corps of voliuiteers, a 
board of director s that includes primarily 
commimity members, fimdraising efforts 
that give members of the comnumity an 
opportimity to participate, invohement 
with other local institutions, and funding 

from sources other tlian 
Fo unded by a ar ts age n c i e s . 

Zaire master, Art-focused organ- 

Diamano Coura is izations, on the other 
one of several hand, are concerned 

companies that with presenting pro- 

feature dancers fcssional art and art- 

and drummers ists that represent the 

who recently have f i n e S t produced by 
come to America their commimit); Their 
from leading com- programming heavi- 
panies in Africa. ly involves production 

and presentation; work- 



shops and training are usually geared to 
professional-level artists; they rely more 
heavily on re\'iews: and they often ha\'e a 
larger public profile and more ethnically 
diverse audiences than conunimity-fo- 
cused organizations (see profile of Pan 
Asian Repertory Theatre) . 

Few organizations are fixed at either 
end of the spectrum. A great many em- 
body both emphases in equal measure, 
and some, over time, move from one point 
on the continuum to another For exam- 
ple, once an organization feels firmly 
established as a community institution, it 
may begin to concentrate more on artistic 
quality. On the other hand, an arl-focused 
organization, after establishing a reputa- 
tion for producing and/or presenting ex- 
cellent art, may more vigorously attempt to 
address the cultural needs of its primary 
ethnic constituency (see profile of the 
Mexican iMuseum). 

Both perspectives are equally valid. 
Most organizations have devised program- 
matic and organizational strategies that 
effectively meld the two approaches (see 
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profile of INTAR, a growing Laiiiio-Ani- 
ericaii organization in New York City). Ai 
the same time, many of these organiza- 
tions face the challenge of becoming eco- 
nomically viable while remaining true to 
their visions. 

Artisiir I)isri/jli)fes, The major disci- 
plines covered in this report are dance, 
music, theater, and visual arts. Almost half 
of the organizations in the survey (49 per- 
cent) focused on one of these disciplines. 
Nhdtidisciplinarv organizations, those that 
focused on more than one discipline, re{> 
resented the largest group of organizauons 
(see figure 1). The disciplines menuoned 
least \s'ere grouped under ''other." 

The preponderance of multidiscipli- 
narv organizations is probably due to at 
least i\\'o factors. First, because many ethni- 
cal Iv specific art organizations gr jw out of 
the social and civil rights movements of 
the 1960s, thev saw their mandate as the 
transmission of their ardstic heritage in all 
its forms. Over time, many organizations 
that originally focused on a single disci- 
pline expanded their programming in 
order to meet expressed community 
needs. A second factor, according to many 
observers, is that conmuuiities of color 
tend to have a holistic world view that does 
not separate art from other activiues, but 
s(*es art as an integral part of everyday life: 
"Thus the world is not just an abstracuon; 
it is a force field with all things interact- 
ing."'^ This view is supported by the fact 
that many tradiuonal societies do not have 
a word for "art." 

Rosemary Richmond, executive direc- 
tor of the American Indian Community 
House in New York C^ity, in describing "art" 
in the Native-American community, com- 
mented that "art is an integral part of most 
Indians' lives, it is not 'art.' It is just there. 
It is a form of expression, a form of com- 
mimication, a form of education among 
themselves as well as for the general 
public." 

Amalia Mesa-Bains, a board member 
of Caleria de la Raza in vSan Francisco, the 
oldest Chicano visual arts organization 
(see profile), discussed the* holistic ap- 



proach t'.) art as a characteristic of Chicano 
communities. She noted the similarit)' be- 
tween the rasa de cultura, a dominant cul- 
tural insutution in Mexico, and Chicano 
cultiu'al centers: 

"To some degree the cultural center is 
almost like a home and people freely 
come in and oiu of it. There are various of 
activities. Even if there is a gallery, it 
doesn't always operate in the way that 
Westerners [Kuropeans] think of a gallery. 




Fig. 1 Distribution of organizations by discipline 

(Soo tabU* 1 for list ()r"()ihM'" disciplines.) 

Table 1 

Organizations in other artistic disciplines 

NimibcT of 
Organi/atioMs 



niscipliiu-s (m = 1 10/ 

Folk Arts 24 

Humanilies 18 

Media Arts 18 

Opera/Music Theater 12 

Literature 10 

Nonarts/Non humanities 9 

Interdisciplinary .... 8 

Crafts 7 

Design Arts 4 
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Everybody comes in, including children, 
and it's part of day-to-day life. ... So our ceu- 
tros [in the United Suites] ha\'e been based 
on family models." 

Dr. Mesa-Bains also noted the multi- 
ple roles of Chicano artists as a manifesta- 
tion of this holistic approach: *'We tend to 
think of them as *artist/citizens/ people 
who may be \Tisual artists but often are also 
musicians, writers, academicians, and also 
often institutional leaders or advocates for 
institiuional change," 

Age. hi 1990 organizations in the Nu- 
Stats study had reached a median age of 
12 years. More than three-fourths had 
been formed in the 197()s and 1980s (see 
figure 2). 

Only 6 percent of the organizations 
had been in existence before 1960. How- 
ever, all of the ethnic communities in the 
report na d cultural organizations before 
that time, some of which antedated Woiid 
War II. The history of the C.arver (Ailtural 
(lenter of San Antonio, for example, goes 
back to the turn of this century (see pro- 
file). 

Significant variations occurred in the 
rate of increase among organizations 
representing different disciplines (see 
table 2). FortY percent of the organizations 
formed before the 1960s and in operation 
today are multidisciplinary. During the 
1960s, theater, visual arts, and multidisci- 
plinary organizations had the greatest 



increases. The 1970s saw major expansion 
in all fields. Most growth in the 1980s 
occurred in the fu st half of the decade; 
the contrast is most notable in music and 
dance where the rate of increase lessened 
notably dining the latter 1980s, after a 
major growth in the first five years. 

Size. Figure 3 indicates distribution by 
staff size. The median number of employ- 
ees for all the orgitnizations was 16. Almost 
three-foin ths had 30 or fewer employees 
(see figure 3). Of this group, half had 10 or 
fewer employees. 

The judicious use of volunteers not 

40% 

30% 
25%. 
20%, 
15% 
10%> 



Pre-1960 1960s 



1970s 



1980s 



Fig. 2 Distribution of organizations by decade 
founded 



Table 2 .\rtistic disciplines by decade of organizations' founding 

Artistic Dist ipliiU's 





(n-7;s) 


Music 
(11 :VJ) 


(11-71) 


X'isual Alls 
(ir !>()) 


Multi- 
(lisciplinarv 
(n • IfiS) 


Oiiwr 
(n--l 17) 


198()s 


38% 




40% 


31%. 


39%. 


4r^;. 


19H5-89 




7 


23 


13 


12 


9 


1980-81 


\V1 


29 


17 


18 


27 


32 


1970s 


44 


•18 


34 


45 


43 


31 


1960s 


9 


12 


21 


20 


21 


18 


1940s-50s 


4 




4 


0 


0 


4 


Prc-I9n)s 


4 


2 


1 


3 


14 


3 


Unknown 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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oiilv extends stall oi})ability but also helps 
to build bridges with the eonununity. Of 
ibe oriijani/.atioiis surveyed. !^7(S (70 per- 
eeiU) used volunteers, rap.t>;ini( from 1 to 
27<S. rhe median number of volunteers 
was (). 

Organi/.aiions interviewed lor this re- 
port used vohuueers for lunetions from 
stufllni( envelopes to fundraising to gilt 
shop management U) eousultation on or- 
ganizational development. Associations of 
retired business executives v/ere an impor- 



lant source of volunieei management con- 
sultants in some conuuunities. 

Quite oi'ten, however, shoi't-staf fed 
organizations are unable to allocate the 
staff tiine nec(*ssarv to coordinate and 
supei'vise the services of volunteers. KTA 
(Creative Arts Foundation in (Chicago has 
solved this problem by recruiting a luU- 
tiine volunteer who coordinates its large 
coi'ps of volunteers (s'*e profile). INTAR 
has recently designed an extensive and 
coordinateci volunteer program designed 
io utilize a range o( \-olunteers in interre- 
lated functions (see profile). 

Or^fnihfilHniaf ActivUks. The NuStats 
survev (|uestionnaire listed eight major 
organizational activities; ivspondents were 
able to list aciditional activities luider 
"other" (see figuie 4). 

Artistic production, which was noted as 
the primary activity by 4S percent of tlie 
organizations, may be defined as the vvv- 
ation of the artistic work and the assembly 
of the artistic elements of a production. 
4^!ie other majoi' activities of siu vey re- 
.^pondents were cultural events, visual arts 
exhibitions, and workshops. 

Althougli "technical assistance" and 
"support services for artists" are very im- 
portant to the fiuure of ethnicalK specific 
arts organizations and the artists they rei> 
resent, these activities w(M*e cited by only 4 
jKMrent of the survey respondents. Many 
of the areas these services address u'ere 
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Table 3. Artistic disciplines by size of organizations 
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Fig. 4 Distribution of organizations by activity 

* Other iiu iufi-s a widt- VAn^v of aciivi\ifs siu h .is an rdntalion in m ium)Is. ^ ultiuai <-\( fuiiigt . studio spaa- foi 
artists, rrsraich. gill slu.ps. t oniiiiissioning lu-w works, rc-sourct- smit es, collaboralions wid» otlu-r coMimiinity 
groups, economic clevelopineii; 

Note: There was a -1 perceiu "no rcs))onse" rate lor (his sum-v item. 



noted hv respondents as major or^ani/a- 
iional needs. These inelude technieal assi.v 
taiue, leadership traininjr, niai keting and 
public rehitions, audi<'n(*e development, 
and lour bookings. The f'orcMuost clial- 
lenge now is (o help ethnically specific arts 
organizations survive financially and main- 
uiin high quality })rogrannning. 

Organizational activity, as expected, 
was closely related to artistic discipline (see 
table 4). Artistic production, for example, 
vvas the main activit)' for performing ;u ts 
organizations; the main activitv for visual 
arts organizations was exhibition. 

Although nuiltidisciplinary organiza- 
tions cited artistic production as their pri- 
mary activity, it represented a smaller 
share of'tluMr activities than in performing 
arts organizations. The second most fre- 
(]uently cited function of nmltidisc iplinarv 
organizations vvas cultural events, an activi- 
ty (hat somewhat distinguishes tlieni from 
other organizations. (( Cultural events were 
also a major activity for organizations 



included under "other.") While 21 perc cMit 
of multidisciplinary otganizaMons and 20 
percent of those listed uncier *'other" 
I'eported holding cultural events, less than 
H) percent of dance, music, anci visual arts 
organizations and no theater oiganiza- 
tions did. Cultural events usually consist of 
the presentation of artists in single pio- 
granis, i!i series, and in festivals. Although 
tlie surx'ey (|uesti()nna-ire did not list 'pre- 
sejitation," this ac tivity is emerging as one 
of importance for (Ethnically specific and 
multi-ethnic arts organizations and is dis- 
cussed below. 

Of the major disciplines, dance and 
nuisic organizations were most likely to 
provide workshops. Visual arts organiza- 
tions were most likely to produce publica- 
tions (mainly e-^hibition catalogues) and 
to provide support for iridividual artists 
tlirough grant-writing worksliops, referral 
ser vices, maintenance of slide files, and 
other marketing assistance. 

The presentation of performing arts 
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programs (as difftM cnliaicd from tlicir 
production) is a growing activity among 
cthnicall) specific and nmlti-cthnic arts or- 
g«ini/ations. A picscntiiig organization 
may be dc^fincd as one that selects artists 
and companies, engages them to perform, 
pays them a fee, and brings them together 
with audieiices and connnuniues. Presen- 
ting organizations may also work with cre- 
ative artists iti the connnissioning and pre- 
senting of new work. In the coin se of a 
season, ihey may act as pnxliicer for works 
done in collaboration with artists or other 
piesenters oi arts-producing organiza- 
tions. Howexen their primarv activity is the 
presentation of the performing arts. 

While most presentations from com- 
miiniiy-based, ethnically specific arts orga- 
nizations are b\' multidisciplinary ciiltiual 
centers, incre^asingly dance, music, and 
theater oiganizations present as well (see 
profile ol Asian American Theater Com- 
pany). Presentations increase earned in- 
come, promote ethnically specific art, 
bring more diversified artistic performanc- 
es to communities, and foster intercultural 
a\vareness. 

The importance of presentmg has only 
recently been widely acknowledged. Ac- 
cording to the report of the National Task 
Force on Presenting and Touring the Per- 



forming Arts, pid^lished in 1989: *in a 
period of great demographic and cultural 
ilux, it is even more essential that audi- 
ences and comnumities have access to the 
finest, most varied arts experiences, and 
that artists reach the broadest public in 
tmn."'^ 

Several other developments are also 
noteworthy. More ethnically specific pre- 
senUMs are developing nuilti-ethnic pro- 
gramming. Dining its 1992-93 season, for 
example, the (Carver (Ailtural (.enter in 
San Antonio, a predominantly African-Am- 
erican organization and a major presenter 
in the Mid-American region, presented 
Milton Nascimento, Donald Byrd, liaba- 
timde Olattuiji, Kulintang Arts, and the 
Blue Rider Theater. The Ciuadalupe (>ul- 
tmal Arts Center, a Latino-American or- 
ganization in San Antonio, included on its 
1992 calendar a three-day African-Ameri- 
can film series. The Japanese American 
(>onummity and (vultinal (Center in Los 
Angeles, in its "O^lebrate C^alitornia" ser- 
ies, presented El Teatro C^.ampesino and 
the Billy Chiids jazz group. 

Another deveii)pment is the apparent 
impact of multicultural programming on 
dance companl'^s, which live by touring. 
Increased bookings suggest that these 
companies may benefit from efforts by 



Table 4 Organizational activities by artistic discipJines 
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ostablislu-d prc-sciiirrs lo c'lhnirallv divn'si- 
iy ihciv pioj^rainining in line with cui icMit 
runding guidelines. 'Vhc four daiuc* coni- 
paiiii's iiitcrviowcd ihv this ivpori, Muiitu 
Daiuc* Theatre, the Phihidelphia Dance 
(lompaiiv, Ballet Hispanieo, and the Chi- 
nese Folk Dance Company of tiie New 
\ork (Miinese Cultural Centei', ha\e all 
shown substantial incrc*ases \n their book- 
ings during the last three years (see Muntu 
Dance Theatre profile). These incrc*ases 
also are due in part to the use of experi- 
enced booking agents. At the same time, 
howexer, the economy of the past decade 
has pievented nrany piesenters froiu tak- 
ing risks with luifaiuiliar artists or art 
forms. Funding cuts have also rcquiied 
some to cut back on the number of pre- 
sentations. 

.As the demogi aphics of the I'niied 
States change and as some piesenters in- 
ciease their demand for aitistic produc- 
tions fioni communities of color, organi- 
zations of presenters, which have luitil 
recently consisted largely of Kinocentric 
instittuions, have attempted to iK'come 
more inclusive. Some regional and nation- 
al organizations of presenters are reaching 
out to presenters of color to include them 
in their organizational structiucs and at 
their booking conferences. They also aie 
attempting to broaden the range of pro- 
ductions showcased at diese conferences. 
The Western Alliance of Arts Administi a- 
tors, for example, the leading service orga- 
nization for nonprofit presenters in the 
coiuitry's most ethnically diverse geogra- 
phic region, is instituting a variety of 
changes in its organizational structure and 
operation in order to make itself more 
ethnically and culturally diveise. These 
changes include the decentralization of 
power within the orga- 
Pedro Ruiz aiid nization, new quali- 

Nadine Mose dance fications for board 
Cada Noche... membership, revised 

7«.>?go for Ballet bylaws, and inclusion 

Hispanico, the of previously under- 

distinguished S(M'ved groups in plan- 

New York troupe. iiing workshops. 

Recognizing the 



impoi iance of {)i'esenting and touring, the 
Network of Cidun'al Centers of Color, 
headqiuu tered in New \ork Citw was 
foimed in ll)(S9 to "cieate a netwoi k foi* 
presenting oiganizations thai facilitates 
preseiuation of culture in a niannei' that 
embraces cultural pluralism." Its priniarv 
activity is to make touring "rc'gionallv, 
nationally, and intemationallv more acces- 
sible to a vai'iety of organizations." Its 
board of directors includes representatives 
of some of the major comnuuiitv-based 
presenting oiganizations in the countrv 

Ai'sthrtic Or'unitatioii. Survev lespon- 
(ients were given a choice of four perspec- 
tives to describe their aesthetic orienta- 
tion: contemporary, traditional, classical, 
c'xpCM'imental. T\\v\ were allowed to select 
more lhan one. (It should be noted thai 
definitions for these terms were not pro- 
vided.) The two orientations most fre- 
cpu'utly chosen were "traditional" and 
"contemporary," which were selected res- 
pecti\'ely bv (i'i percent and ()1 percent of 
the respondents; "classical" and "experi- 
mental" were each chosen by approxi- 
matelv one-fourth of the respoiidents (see 
figui e 5) . 

7'he terms 'Voinemporary," "tradition- 
al," "classical," and "experinuMital" are 
somewhat arbitrary distinctions subject to 
cultinal and personal inteqiretation. Also, 
because most art forms, particularly in cul- 
turally pluralistic societies, are in a state of 
continual flux, it is often difficult to label a 
specific style. 

Rose mary Richmond of the American 
Indian (x)nnnunity F-Iouse noted that all 
Native-American performing art uses tradi- 
tional forms, although much of it deals 
with contemporary themes. She lluTcforr 
considers it "traditional/contemporary." 
She is reluctant, liowever, to apply any la- 
bel. J;i/.z is considered by many people as 
classical American music, while there are 
some who would rail it contemporary, and 
others who might call it folk. Chinese-Am- 
erican dance groups that perform tradi- 
tional dances are extending tliese dances 
by incorporating contemporary elements. 

According to Dan Sheehy, director of 
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the Folk Arts Program of \\\c Arts Kn- 
(lownicnt, part ol'tlu* scMiiatitic i)i'()l)kMii is 
tlial in many niltuial settings, "iraditionar' 
art often includes both classical and folk. 
At the same time, "traditional" is thouglu 
to refer to art ol the lolk culture passed on 
through informal training. 'Classiear' gen- 
erallv suggests art that is revereci over time, 
does not emcMge from folk c uluu'e, and 
requires formal training. Addressing the 
ambiguity of the distinction het\vee]i "folk" 
and "classical," folklorisl Henry (ilassie ()1> 

80% 
70% 
(>()%. 



■\{)% 
:M)% 



0 



Tradi- 
tional 



Classical Kxperi- 
nuMiial 



Ooiiteni 
porajy 

Fig. 5 Distribution of organizations by 
aesthetic orientation 

Nolr; SiiKT n- ipoiulcnls witc lUMUiillfd luou- llian (»iu 
irsjXHisr. ()ci<<'nlagcs (It) U»lal 100. 



served that classical art is folk ai t ol the 
elite; folk art is classical art ol'the folk. 

''Contemporary" l efers to more recent- 
ly developed works ami styles that have 
gained recent acceptance eiltier in current 
criticism or in popular culture. When re- 
fei ring to art fi'om communities of color, 
the term generally suggests the inc()r|)ora- 
tion of Western sensibilities. "Kxperimen- 
tal" refers to very recent work that chal- 
lenges accepted stylisiic and aesthetic 
boundaries. 

The aesthetic orienialions of different 
artistic disciplines Ibllowed somewhat ex- 
pected lines (see table 5), Dance had the 
largest percentage of organizations desig- 
naied as traditional; music organizations 
ideiuilied themselves as conlemporarv, n a- 
diiional, or c lassie al; tliealer and visual arts 
had the largest percentages designated as 
contemporary and as experimental. 

Income. As is true throughout tin* arts 
(omnumily, income is the greatest single 
cotuern ol ethnically specific and multi- 
ethnic arts oi'ganizalions of color. 'Ibis 
concern holds across geographic, ethnic, 
and artistic hnes. Of the :yV^ organizauons 
in this report's database, 73 percent cited 
it as theii' most pressing prol:)lem. 

The total annual income for the 47-1 
organizations who responded to diis sur- 
vev item was S88, 184,94r», the median in- 
come was 845,250, Fifty-two percent of the 
organizations had incomes of less than 
Sr){),{)0(); 16 peirent had inconus between 
850,000 and S 100,000; 15 percent were 



Table 5 Artistic disciplines by aesthetic orientation 
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briwcHMi SIOI. ()()() and S25(),()()(); 9 pcM- 
rc'nl, iH'tuwii S251, ()()() and Sr)()(),()()(); and 
9 pcircMitwvroovcM'SnlKMHK). 

Thv larjj;c\sl source of income was gov- 
cMiinuMit agcMU'ies, followed in order by 
eai'ned income, private coniribiuions, and 
olbcM' soiux\*s. Tlie largest single source of 
suppoi't was ihe Fedeial (F()\'ei iunent; the 
smallest single source was individuals (see 
figure ()). 

The spivad in average amuial income 
by anisiie disciplines was (]uite wide, lang- 
ing IVom S'^r>l,247 for visual arts oigaiii/a- 
lions to SS9,M0 for luusic groups (see 
ial)le ()). The high income Idr visual arts 
oi gani/.ations may be explained by the fact 
that 25 i)e!cenl aie iu the Nati\'e-Anierican 
conimunitv, where income data may in- 
clude funding for progiams other than 
arts and < uhure. (See text following table 
16 in chapter on Kthnic (ioimminities.) 

The relationship of earned income to 
artistic discipline followed expected lines. 
The highest peiceiuage of Cai iied income 
was found among theatei" and dance oiga- 
ni/ations — the two disciplines that rely 
lieavih' on ticket sales. Tlie lowest peicent- 
age was in visual arts (s(h* table cS). \'isual 
arts also received the lowest amount of pi i- 
vaie funding, making il the most depen- 
dent on govennnenl funding ol all the 
major disci|.>lines. ("Otlier" disciplines as a 
categoi*)' wei*e tlie most dependent on the 
public sector.) 

Mc^st visual arts organi/alions, numy of 
which aie museums, exhibit rather than 
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Fig. 6 Sources of income for organizations 

sell ai t. (iallei ies thai do sell ai t take a \ei y 
low commission, sometimes as little as If) 
percenl. (Of the ethnic groups, Native- 
American visual arls organizations are the 
uiosi likelv lo sell art, a longsianchng tia- 
dition,) Museums and galleries do not 
charge achnission, allhough volunteer 



Table 6 Artistic disciplines by annual income 
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Table 7. Artistic disciplines by range of income for organizations 
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donations aic usually requested. Many 
visual arts organizations, however, have 
gift shops that produce a signilicani per- 
centage of their income. The gift shop of 
(ialeria de la Ra/.a in vSan Francisco, for 
example, produces at least half of the or- 
ganization's income. The gift shops of the 
Plaza dc la Raza in Los Angeles, the Mexi- 
can Museum in San Francisco, and the 
Mexican P'ine Arts ('enter Museum in (Chi- 
cago also earn a significant portion of total 
income. 

hidividual contributions were* general- 
ly the weakest single soinre of fiuiding foi 



the organizations in this survey. This pat- 
tern differs from that of established ai i.s 
institutions, where individuals traditionally 
acc()U!it for the larg<*st share of private 
philanthropy. 

For the organizations in this survev, 
individuals accounted for 22 percent oi 
private contrihiuions (compaied to per- 
cent for corporations and 45 pereeiu for 
foundations). In 1990 philanthr()i)ic con- 
trihudons to major nonprofit arts institu- 
tions showed the opposite pattern: Indi- 
viduals accounted for 44 percent of private 
contributions to museums (coinpaied to 
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Knriqiie Chagoya's 
imago celebrates 
dia (h los muertos^ 
an ani'ient holiday 
of growing popular- 
ity in San Fran- 
cisco, home of 
Galcria de la Raza. 



22 pciTcnl from coi- 
porations and 19 ])cr- 
cc\\{ from fouiula- 
tions); 44 pcirciil lo 
operas (roinpart'd to 
If) })c'iT('nt (Voin cor- 
porations and per- 
cent from founda- 
tions); 26 percent to 
theater (c()!n})ared to 
ID peneni from corporations and IS per- 
cent from foundations); and perccMit to 
symphonies ((ompared lo 2() peicent 
from corporations and 9 peicent from 
foundations)."' 

The hick ol* iiuhvidual phihuilhropic 
support for arts orj^ani/^ations of coh)!' is 
prohahK' due to the U)w level of financial 
resources in the communities these organ- 
izations serve. Another factor mentioned 
hy organizational anci agency leaders is the 
abs(Mire of a tradition of philanthropic 
support of art ami cultural institutions in 
connnimilies of color While these commu- 
nities have strong traditions of giving to 
the church, social services, and ( ivil lights 
organizations, the practice of support for 
cultural organizations has yet to be devel- 
oped/* 

Nonetheless, given shrinking govern- 



ment, corpoiate, and foundation sup])()i(, 
strategies for obtaining incivased levels of 
community financial support are being 
develope(i. Because connnunities must be 
made more awaix' of ilu* anistic and social 
comi'ibutions of ihese (Mganizations, mar- 
keting and public relations campaigns ai'c 
often a vital fn\st step. Other efforts in- 
clude intensified membership, en(h)w- 
ment, and united fundraising drives. 

While many ethnically specific arts or- 
ganizations belong to united fundiaising 
effoi ts that sei ve die general arts connnu- 
nity, the (loalition of African American 
()ultin*al Organizations, Inc., in Philadel- 
phia, is pi'obahly the first sudi effort speci- 
ficali) for organizations of color iunmded 
in I9S7, it inaugurated an amuial African 
American Oullural Fund in 1990 to do uni- 
ted fundraising for its 18 organizational 
meaihers, two of which ari' Latino. Federa- 
ted fiindiaising efforts mv being explored 
in other cilices, as well. 
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ETHNIC 
COMMUNITl lis 



"'i'lic building blocks for ibc soricly ol man aiui (or ihc well-being of ihr 
individual arc the fundaincMilal desire to understand otbers and lo be understood," 

— I)r, Howard I luirman. Hcii^inHs Philosopher 



United Stales is tbe 
fmost ailinically diverse industrialized 
eountry^i and this diversity is increasing. 
Dining the 198()s the country's African- 
American, Asian-American, Latino-Amer- 
ican, and Native-American popidation 
increased by 33 |)ercent. These changes 
are most apparent in major urban centers, 
where communities of* color are slowly 
becoming the majority. It is predicted that 
by the year 2030, these groups will accoiuit 
for 31 percent of* the country's total popu- 
lation compared with 20 percent in lOtSO 
anfl 25 percent in 1990. Kach of these 
conununities is making its distinct contri- 
bution to the culture and art of the United 
States. 

This chapter examines the similarities 
and differences among arts i)rgani/ations 
representing connmuiities of* color. 
NuSlats data revealed clear differences in 
relation to geographic (hstribution, age 
and si/.e, artistic disciplines, aesthetic ori- 
entation, ethnic diversity within organiza- 
tions, and income patterns. However, one 
of the greatest similarities among these 
organizations and the conmiiuiities they 
represent is their cul- 
tinal diversity. While 
comnuinities <)f* color 
have been compres- 
sed in this report into 
four ethnic groups, 
none is homogene- 
ous. This cultural het- 



A silk scarf hangs 
in air above a mem- 
ber of Kulintang 
Arts, Oakland^ 
eclectic Filipino 
touring company. 



erogeneity adds to the complexity as well 
as to the artistic richness of their arts organ- 
izations. 

'I'he African-American comnuniity, 
which is thought of ')y ..v)me as the most 
homogeneous, is far from being monolith- 
ic. It includes persons whose ancestors 
have been in this couniry since its begin- 
ning, persons from all the countries in the 
(Caribbean, and a growing number of im- 
migrants from every coiuUry on the Af- 
rican continent. A report preparer! by the 
Folk Arts Program of* the Arts KndowmcMii 
on Af*! ican and Asian performing arts in 
the United States speculated that the grow- 
ing immigration of African artists in the 
United States could lead to a time when 
"African yoiuh may even have to come lo 
the United States to learn their best tradi- 
tions!" These r.ational differences signal 
linguistic as well as cidunal and artistic 
diversity. I'here are also regional differ- 
ences among African .'\nn;ricans descend- 
ed in the United States that are reflected 
in their artistic and ctdtural expressions. 
Such differences may be most apparent in 
the South, where African culttnal survivals 
arc more intact than in other parts of the 
country. 

A high degree of national, linguistic, 
a(Kl ctdtiual diversity exists within the 
Asian-American communi .y. With the ex- 
cepuon of organizations with an avowed 
pan-Asian character, many '\sian-American 
cidtural organizations attract primarily 
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members of their own national communi- 
ty, (iurrenl influxes from Southeast Asian 
countri^j cause Asian-American organiza- 
tions to rethink their activities and their 
artistic programming in order to address 
the cultures of recent immigrants. 

However, leaders of Asian-American 
organizations interviewed for this report 
felt that an "Asian-American" identity and 
aesthetic is emerging. Thus, while immi- 

"I should hope that at some point [when 
they read my work] they would not think 

'exotic' anymore. They will see that I 
write about Americans, that I am writing 
about this country and what it means to 
be a human being." 
— Maxinc Hong Kingsiop., Wnler 

grant populations affirm their national 
identities, a growing number of individu- 
als, particularly third- and fourth-genera- 
tion Chinese and Japanese Americans, are 
becoming more conscious of themselves as 
Asian. This process began, according to 
Fay Chew, director of the Chinese His- 
torical Museum in New York City, in the 
civil rights movements of the late 1960s. 
This growing sense of "Asianness" allows 
Asian-American organizations to draw 
from a broader range of material, cultural, 
and emotional resources. 

Geographic comparisons show that 
in California, the major state in the west- 
ern region, which has the country's highest 
concentration of Asian Americans, Fili- 
pinos arc the largest Asian-American group 
(27 percent), followed by Chinese (26 per- 
cent) and Japanese (11 percent). In New 
York State, the ^!id-Atlantic's major state, 
the largest Asian-American group is the 
Chinese (41 percent), followed by hidians 
(20 percent) and Koreans (14 percent). Ja- 
panese Americans represent only 5 percent 
of the state's population. 

While Latino Americans also represent 
many national cuUures and political and 
social customs, they are not internally sep- 
arated by a language barrier (with the 
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excepdon of Portuguese speakers). It is 
therefore quite common to find that a 
Latino-American organization's artists^ 
staff, and board comprise a variet)' of na- 
tional backgroiuids. The Bilingual Foim- 
dation of the Arts in Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, was founded in 1973 by three 
women: a Mexican-American actress/pro- 
dueer, a (Aiban-born actress/director, and 
an Argentina-born pla)'wright/set designer, 
all of whom are still with the organizauon. 

Significant differences exist between 
the Latino-American population in the 




West and Mid-America, on the one hand, 
and that in the Mid-Atlantic. In the first two 
regions, Mexican Americans are the domi- 
nant Latino group and comprise 80 per- 
cent of the Latino population in CaJiforn- 
ia and 91 percent in Texas. The La- 
tino-American population in the Mid-At- 
lantic, on the other hand, although pre- 
dominantly Puerto Rican, is more diver- 
sified. .In New York State, where Puerto 
Ricans consutule 49 percent of the latino 
population, there are Latino Americans 
from Mexico and every Spanish-speaking 



country in the Carib- 
bean, Central America, 
and South America. (In 
this report; we have at- 
tempted to differenti- 
ate when necessary be- 
tween the largely Mexi- 
can-American /Chica- 
no-American popula- 
tion in the West and 
Mid-America regions 
and the largely Puerto 
and South American 



Mimes start young 
under the wing of 
Scott Ferguson at 
Urban Gateways, 
the Chicago pro- 
gram that brings 
many arts to 
children of many 
cultures. 

Rican and Central 
population of the 
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Mid-Athimic region.) 

Diversity within the Lalino-Ameiieiin 
eomniunity is furiher heightened hy its mix 
of races. As noted by F.duardo Dia/, director 
of the Department of Arts and (lidtiual 
Affairs for the City of San Antonio, "In the 
reahii of being Latino tliere is an African 
essence, an Asian essence, obviously a 
Kiii'opeaii essence, and obviously an indig- 
enuous essence/' I'his mixtme within the 
Latino-Ameiican community contains the 
seeds for l ich artistic expression. 

Cadtiual heterogeneity occasionally 
( reates intracomnuniity tensions anrl or- 
gani/atio?ial difficulties related to public* 
image or aiuUon.ce development, But il 
adds U) the range of aesthetic and pro- 
gram possibililies availal>le lo ethnically 
specific arts organizations. 'Tor me," noted 
Inverna Lockpe/., director of the IN TAR 
art galler) in New York City, "our cultiu al 
and artistic differences are our strength." 

Like Asian Americans, Native Ameri- 
< ans include a large niunber of groups 
with different languages, liistories, tradi- 
tions, and material cuhures. AboiU r){){) 
tribes are recogni/ed by the Federal (>ov- 
erPiincMU. A shared core of values exists, 
however, that cenlcMs on the nuUual de- 
jicndency and recipiocal relationship 
among all living things. And, since Native 
Americans speak Knglish as well as their 
tribal languages, conmuinication does not 
represent a [)rol)leni. (lonsecjuenlly, their 
urban organizations, -ike those of Latino 
Americans, are likely lo include members 
of dif ferent Indian nations. 

Approximately 70 percent of" Native 
Americans live in in*ban centers; the re- 
maining live on reservations. It is no acci- 
dent that Indians are in the West and in 
cities. vStarling in 1803, I'.S. (k)vernmeiU 
policy systematically pushed fndia.ns west 
of the Mississippi (Removal) and later in 
the 19r>()s intr> rides (Relocation). 

According to Cherokee scholar and 
arts administrator Charlotte Ileth, tribal 
governments on icservations and in rinal 
areas with large Indian populations do not 
emphasize the arts unless there is a market 
for them, such as the toiu ist industry. 



Tiieir first mandate is to offer social ser- 
vices, liealth clinics, education, jobs, and 
crisis intervention. Sonieumes, if housing, 
education, and health care are good, then 
the arts will flourish, too. Most Native- 
American arts oi'ganizations are urban in 
scope and orientation. 

— ^f the 543 organizations in (he Nu- 
StiUs dSlabase, TM) were predominantly Af- 
rican American, 82 were Asian American, 
\M\ were Latino American, and 72 wcvc 
Native American. 'Lhe remaining 14, which 
had equal representation by two or more 
ethnic groups, were defined as nnilti-eth- 
nic (see figure 7). Organizations identify- 
ing themselves as nmlti-ethnic often en- 
countered difficulty in establishing a clear 
public image and establishing a firm audi- 
ence base. 

I\lh)iir (]nnnnu)i}tivs/Rei(i(nis. /\frican-Am- 
erican organizations were most heavily con- 
centrated in the Mid-Atlantic; Asian-Am- 
erican, in the West. There wei'c no Asian- 
Anurican organizations in the Soulli, iio 
Native-American organizations in New 
Kngland, and no multi-ethnic organiza- 
tions in Mid-America or New Kngland. (See 
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Fig 7 Distribution of organizations by ethnic 
communitv 
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Table 9 Ethnic organizations by region 



Orgiini/.ations 



Regions 


American 


Asian 
Anicrican 
(n=82) 


Latino 
Anicrican 
(n = 13()) 


Naii\e 
Anu'iican 
(n=72) 


Mulii- 
('(hnic 
(n=14) 


Micl-AiiK-rica 


10% 






6% 


0% 


Mid-Athmtic 




2() 


21 


10 


29 


Mid-West 


IS 


4 


10 


15 


14 


\c\v Krigiarul 




! 


9 


(> 


0 


South 


15 


0 


8 


11 


7 


West 


19 


68 


40 


58 


50 



\»>U*: Due lo roiiiuliiig. pcix cnuigos flo mn lotal 100. 



ial)lc 9; for hxWvv (icsci iption ol gcographir 
data related to ethnic eoniiminities see 
chapter on rct^ional variations.) 

Eiluiic '^^onDfiioiilies/Afre, Dtiring the 
196()s the i^reatest rate of increase was seen 
among nuilti-ethnic and Native-American 
organizations: the greatest increases dnr- 
ing the 197()s were artiong African-Am- 
erican, Latino-American, and nuilti-ethnic 
organizations; in the 1980s tlie greatest 
increase was among Asian-American or- 
ganizations (see table 10). No multi-elhnic 
organizations in the survey were formed 
duriiig the latter half of the 1980s. 

The increase in the ntunber of Asian- 
American an.d Latino-American organiza- 
tions din ing the 1980s paialleled their 



growing numbers in the coiinlry's popula- 
tion, due to immigration. Thirty-seven of 
the 82 Asian-Americ an and 54 of the 136 
Latino-American organizations in the Nii- 
Stats survey were formed during that dec- 
ade. A comparison of 1980 and 1990 c en- 
sus figures shows that the nimiber of Asian 
Americans increased from 3,466,421 to 
7,274,429, a full 1 10 percent. Many of 
these immigrants were from Southeast 
Asia. The ntunber of Latino Americans 
went from 14,608,673 to 22,3()8,767, a 53 
perccMit increase. 

A second reason for the increased 
niunbei' of Asian-/\jnerican organizations, 
according to Aanv Chin, executive director 
oi the Nc^w York (Ihinese (ailtiu*al (Center, 



Table 10 Ethnic communities by decade of organizations' founding 

Klhnic (loinnumilics 





AlVic an 


A^ian 


Latiiu) 


Native 


Multi- 


Decade 


Aniriican 


Anu'iican 


.Vnictic an 


Anu'i'irai^ 


cMhnic 


foiindccl 


(n=2:^9) 


(n=H2) 


(n=-.lS6) 


(n-72) 


(n=14) 


1980s 


37'? 


45'/r 


40% 


'MV'4 


21% 


1985-89 


9 


17 


i:^ 


L5 


0 


1980-84 


28 


28 


27 


21 


21 


1970s 


41 


32 


42 


3i 


43 


196()s 


15 


16 


i:^ 


19 


21 


1940s-50s 


3 


5 


2 


4 


0 


Pre-194()s 


2 


^2 


2 


4 


14 


I'nknown 


2 


0 


3 


() 


0 



Note: Due (<) ioiukUhj^. pciTcniaj^es do nol loUil 100. 
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was the coming of age of Chinese and 
Japanese Americans born after Wbrld War 
II. Many of them had participated in the 
social movements of the 1960s, were col- 
lege trained and eager to reclaim their cul- 
tural roots. 

Ethnic Coyiimunilies/Size. Asian-Ameri- 
can orgainzations tended, more than 
those of other communities, to be concen- 
trated in the range between 11 to 50 em- 
ployees, with fewer at either the high or 
low end of the scale (see table 11). Multi- 
ethnic organizations tended to be smaller 
than those of specific ethnic ccmmunides. 

Ethnic Communities /Artistic Disciplines. 
Notwithstanding the overall prevalence of 
multidisciplinary organizadons, differences 
existed among ethnic communities (see 
table 12). Native Americans, for example, 



Noic: Due to rouiulinf;. pcrccntaf^cs cio not tv)ial 100. 
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had the largest percentage of multidisciplin- 
ary centers, followed closely by latino Am- 
ericans; Asian Americans had the smallest. 

Differences also existed regarding the 
most prevalent single discipline. Among 
African-American organizations, the major 
discipline was tlieater, followed closely by 
dance and music. Among Asian-American 
organizations, the major discipline, by a 
small margin, was music, followed closely 
by dance and theater. Among Launo Am- 
ericans, the major discipline was dance, 
followed closely by theater. Among Native 
Americans, visual arts. Among mulii-eth- 
nic organizations, dance and visual arts 
were the major disciplines, and there were 
no music organizations and few theater 
groups. 

While artistic disciplines were some- 



Multi- 
ethnic 
(n=14) 

14% 

43 

7 

7 
21 

0 

7 



Multi- 
ethnic 
(n=14) 

21% 

0 

7 

21 

21 

29 

45 



Table 1 1 Ethnic communities by size of organizations 

Ethnic Communities 



Number of 
employees 


African 
American 
(n=239) 


Asian 
American 
(n=82) 


Latino 
American 
(n=136) 


Native 
American 
(n=72) 




20% 


17% 


22% 


2i% 


6-10 


18 


7 


17 


17 


11-20 


23 


27 


24 


24 


21-30 


13 


17 


13 


13 


31-50 


12 


23 


10 


10 


51-100 


9 


6 


8 


8 


101 + 


6 


2 


7 


7 


Note: Due to rounding, pcrcentiiges do not total 100, 








Table 1 2 Ethnic commimities by artistic discipline 








Ethnic Communities 




Artistic 
disciplines 


African 
American 
(n=239) 


Asian 
American 
(n=82) 


latino 
American 
(n=136) 


Native 
American 
(n=72) 


Dance 


16% 


13% 


17% 


3% 


Music 


14 


16 


10 


0 


Theater 


17 


10 


14 


4 


Visual arts 


11 


5 


10 


21 


Multidisciplinary 


29 


23 


31 


35 


Other 


14 


33 


19 


38 



wiliu (*venly distribiuecl within the comnui- 
nities of African, Asian, and Latino Ameri- 
cans, the visual arts were overwhehningly 
dominant among Native-American organi- 
zations responding to the survey. Tliere 
were no music organizations. This pattern 
reflects three characteristics of Native-Am- 
erican arts: the strong tradition of drawing 
and painting as a means of conimimica- 
tion, a hea\T reliance on nonprofit organi- 
zations to exliibit and market Native-Am- 
erican visual art, and the integrated nature 
of the performing arts, in which music 
does not tend to be separated from dance. 
A major Native-American service organiza- 
tion, ATLATL, is devoted entirely to the 
needs of visual artists. (The organization is 
named for a wooden device that enables a 
spear to be thrown with greater strength 
and accuracy.) 

Within the Native-American \isual arts 
commimity, a source of concern is the In- 
dian Arts and CJrafts Act, signed into law in 
December 1990. Intended to safeguard 
Native-American artists from non-Native 
artists who capitalize on the popularity* of 
Native-American art, the act prohibits any- 
one not certified by a federally recognized 
tribe from presenting their work as "In- 
dian art." Orranizations foimd in violation 
of the act risk penaldes of five years in jail 



or a S2r)(),()()() fine. Even though tlie act's 
regulations probably will not be in place 
until 1993, it lias been recommended (hat 
galleries refrain from showing undocu- 
mented artists. 

Supporters of the act see it as an im- 
portant way to protect Native-^Vmerican art 
and artists from exploitation. Opponents 



"Km convinced that cultures that live in 
isolation perish, and that only cultures 
that communicate and give things to one 

another thrive.... Having an identity 
means that you can accept challenges and 
influences from everwhere." 
— C.arlos Fiicntcs, Novclisi 



believe that artistic ini'ringement by non- 
Natives can be prevented withoiU impos- 
ing imdue administrative demands on 
small nonprofit organizations whose mis- 
sion is to promote the work of Native-.Am- 
erican artists. 

Elk n ic Co tn imin iiies / Orga n izalio nal A ct i- 
vities. Differences in organizational acti- 
vities among ethnic communities were 
related to artistic disciplines (see table 13). 
For example, African-American, Asian- 
American, and Ladno-American as well as 



Table 13 Ethnic communities by organizational activities 



Ethnic Coinmimities 



Orgiini/aiional 
aciivilifS 


African 
American 
(11=239) 


Asian 
American 
(n-82) 


I.aiino 
Anu-rican 
(n=13G) 


N alive 
American 
(n-72) 


Mulii- 
eihnic 
(n=14) 


Artistic Production 


51% 




31% 


19% 


29% 


\*isual Arts Exhibitions 


12 


3 


cS 


26 


21 


Cultural K.vcnts 


10 


7 


19 


24 


21 


Workshops 


11 


6 


5 


4 


21 


Technical Assistance 


:i 


2 


2 


3 


0 


Publications 




2 




7 


0 


Readings 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Support Services 


1 




1 


3 


0 


Other 


5 


9 


7 


17 


0 



N()!f: Due to Kunuling, prit filiates flo not lofal 100. 
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imilli-clhiiic orgaiii/.alions, all oi' whic h 
were (loniinatccl by llie perlorniing arts, 
conceniralcd most heavily on artistic pro- 
duction. The most common activity of Na- 
live-American organizations, whose domi- 
nant discipline was the visual arts, was 
visual arts exhibitions, followed closely by 
ciilliu'al events and artistic production. Na- 
tive Americans had the highest percentage 
of cultural events, which corresponded U) 
their heaw concentration of nuiltidiscipli- 
nary organizations. 

Ainong the siu vey's ethnically specific 
organizations, Afric an-Anierican organiza- 
tions were tlie most likely to provide work- 
shops. However, multi-c^thnic organizations 
had the heaviest concentration of this ac- 
tivity. The activities of the 14 nuilti-cuhnic 
organizations responding to the siu'vey 
were concentrated in foiu' areas: artistic 
production, visual arts exhibition, cultural 
events, and workshops. 

Ethnic Communilies/Aesthedr OrieutatioiL 
.African-American and multi-c^thnic organi- 
zations were most likely to classify their art 
forms as contemporary. Asian-, Latino-, 
and Native-American organizations more 
often classified themselves as traditional 
(see table 14). 

For all the ethnic communities, dance 
was the discipline most likely to be classified 
as traditional; \isual arts was the least likely. 
For Native Americans, however, visual arts 
was the onlv artistic discipline characterized 
as anvthing other than traditional. 

Tlie differences in aesthetic orienta- 



tion among ethnic communities are due to 
their different hisU)ries in the L'nited 
States as well as to cultural factors. African 
Americans, tuilike other ethnic communi- 
ties, were for manv decades forbidden to 
practice their traditional cultiucs. None- 
theless, because thev could not be "robbed 
of their memories," the\ ^'siu repiiously 
kept their traditions alive.'"" 

The suppression of their African tiadi- 
tions, combined with the pressiue to adopt 

"I believe the spiritual fire [of Native- 
American people] still Iru nsand is 
beckoning for America, indeed, the 
uorld, to come closer, to listen, to learn, 
and to share in its warmth and C(Hnfort. It 
is time that the buckskin curtain be 

drawn back." 
— Kcldic* BciHoii-Raiuii, I-ldiu aU)!, Pri«*si, Poci 

European customs, resulted in a process of 
cultiu^al negotiation, as ()p])osed to cultur- 
al preservation. African Americaiis freely 
experimented with different forms of artis- 
tic expression and soon developed new, 
svncretic art forms that integiated African 
and FAiropean aesthetics. vSonie examples 
are the Africa n-.\m erica n spiritual, a blend 
of the melodies of Scotch-Irish hynms with 
African rhythms and other musical ele- 
ments; jazz, a blend of African and Euro- 
pean mtisical elements; quilting, which 
shows the incorporation of African visual 



Table 14 Ethnic communities by aesthetic orientation 

Ethnic Communities 



Aesthetic 
orientation 


African 
.American 
(n-2:^9) 


Asian 
American 
(n=82) 


..iitino 
American 
(n=:136) 


Native 
American 
(n-72) 


Multi- 
etlinic 
(n=14) 


(Contemporary 


74% 


mo 


58% 




93% 


Traditional 


51 




68 


88 


57 


(^.lassical 




29 


21 




29 


Experimental 


:^i 


16 


27 




37 


Other 


22 


13 


18 


13 


7 


Note: Siure rcspondeuiN 


wvvv |){'rniilU'(i iimu' 


than one H*s|)<»nse. peic eiila,m*s cln 


not total 100. 
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forms with European conslruclion techni- 
ques; and tap dance, which combines Irish 
clog dancing and perhaps some Spanish 
flamenco techniques with African and jazz 
elements.^ As a consequence of this syn- 
cretism, most of what is considered Afri- 
can-American folk or traditional art was 
created in North America. It blended Af- 
rican cosmology, symbols, patterns, and 
rhvthms with European artistic modalities. 

Traditional art forms for Asian and 
Latino Americans, on the other hand, typi- 
cally are from their cotmtries of origin. 
Among Latino Americans — both the Chi- 
canos in the West and Mid-America re- 
gions and the largely Puerto Rican and 
Central and South .American commimitiics 
in the Mid-Atlantic — dance foi nis, theater 
works, and vistial iconography from their 
countries of origin were preserved to 
maintain culttiral continuity and foster 
comnuniity and personal empowerment. 
Folklorico dance grotips are a prime ex- 
iunple. However, syncretic art forms re- 
flecting cultural negodation are seen in all 
Launo-American artistic disciplines. 

Among (ihinese and Japanese Ameri- 
cans, the oldest Asian populations in the 
United States, laws that restricted their en- 



Bail es Flamencos 
speciajizes in one 
of Spain's formal 
dance traditions. 



try and movement in 
this country residted 
in social isolation and 
a preservationist ap- 
proach to culttire. The 
internment of Japanese 
Americans dtiring World War il was a par- 
tictilarly devastadng experience. According 
to Duane Ebata, managing director of the 
Japanese American Community and Cul- 
ttnal Center in Los Angeles, the center 
arose otU of the dri\'e to restore and pr;-*- 
serve culttiral traditions following the trau- 
ma of internment. 

Native Americans have, more than any 
other ethnic group, maintained their tra- 
ditional world including their art forms. 
Sara Bates, director of exhibitions and pro- 
grams for American Indian Contemporary 
Arts in San Francisco, notes that Native 
Americans consider themselves tradidonal 
people. Creative expressions of each gen- 
eration therefore are considered tradidon- 
al comments abotu, the state of one's life 
or the community. 

"What distinguishes art-making tradi- 
tions in Native American society from 
those in other ctdttires is a vital kind of 
expression rooted in Native American tra- 
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ditions of spirituality and an assumed rcv- 
crerxe for the traditions, which can be felt 
emotionally as well as investigated intellec- 
tually.... Native American artists of every 
generation have interpreted their relation- 
ship to a dynamic, constantly evolving 
world with art that is traditional in spirit 
and contemporary in form."^^ 

It should be emphasized that among 
all ethnic commimities experimental work 
occiu's that extends traditional artistic 
forms into the 20th-century avant-garde. 

Ethnic Communities /Income, The income 
spread among ethnic groups was wide, 
with >Nauve Americans reporting an aver- 
age of $414,668 compared to an average of 
$105,877 for Asian-American organizations 
(see table 15). African-American organi- 
zations were closest to the overall average 
for all orgi>nizations — $186,044. Latino- 
American organizations were below and 
multi-ethnic organizations were above the 
average. 



Table 16 looks at ethnic comnumities 
by range of income for organizations. 

An examination of the sources of in- 
come for organizations revealed substan- 
tial differences among ethnic commiuiiiies 
(see table 17). Asian-American organi- 
zations, for example, had the largest per- 
centage of earned income, while Native 
Americans had the lowest. Launo Ameri- 
cans had next to the lowest. 

With regard to total income from pri- 
vate sources, all the groups except Native 
Americans were fairlv even, with figiu'es 
ranging from 20 percent for multi-ethnic 
organizations to 27 percent for African- 
American organizations. Native-American 
organizations had 6 percent. Within pri- 
vate sector support, however, notable dif- 
ferences were obvious. For example, Af- 
rican Americans had the highest level of 
support from foiuidations, Asian Ameri- 
cans received the highest percentage of 
support from individuals, and Latino Am- 



Table 15 Ethnic communities by annual income 





Total Annua! 
Inconit' 


Awragc Annual 
In( onu' 


Mfdian Aiuutal 
In(()nu- 


African American (n=21 1) 


.S37,3 11,693 


SI 76,833 


S 19,000 


Asian American (n=74 ) 


7,834,87.H 


105,877 


25,2.50 


Latino American (n=l 19) 


■ 16,139,088 


135,623 


40,000 


Native American (ii=:57) 


23,636,092 


414,668 


74,850 


Multi-ethnic(n=13) 


3,203,203 


251,016 


85,700 



Nolr: 'riuMc was a "no H-s[>f/iisc*" rate n\ pcrcrm for this siii\<'\ itrni. In !tiaM\ ca.srs. Nalivr-Amrricaii 
organi/aiioMs iiuliidc (vuuls for programs oilu-r iluin arts and ciiliiuv. 



Table 1 6 Income of organizations by ethnic communities 









hihnic (loniniunitifs 






African 


Asian 


L.atinc) 


Native 


Muhi- 




Amk*i ican 


AnuTican 


Aniorican 


American 


ethnic 


Income 


(n-2Il) 


(n-74) 


(n=119) 


(nr57) 


(11=14) 


Less than $50,000 


50% 


()8% 


54% 


35% 


46% 


$50~S 100,000 


12 


15 


20 


23 


8 


$101"$25(),000 


21 


8 


9 


11 


15 


S251 -$500,000 


10 


5 


8 


9 


15 


$500,000+ 


7 


4 


8 


21 


15 


N'<»U*: 'riiis itfin had a 


.S jXMCcni "no rcs[K>nsf' 


rale. Due to lou 


n<ling. p(M*( rntagcs inav 


no{ total 100. 
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cl iraiis had the high(*st share of income 
from the corporate sector. 

Native-American organizations, on the 
other hand, reported the highest level of 
support from government agencies, pri- 
marily the Federal Gov(M'nmenr, which 
skewed their income picture considerably. 
Federal funds accounted for 46 percent of 
their income, state support was 13 percent, 
and only 2 percent was from local agen- 
cies. Native Americans also reported the 
highest level of support from "other 
sources," which included in-kind dona- 
tions of labor and materials, tribal funds, 
and re\'enue from tourism agencies. 

The income figures for Native-Ameri- 



can oi gani/ations were misleading because 
in many cases they inchided funding for 
programs other than arts and cultvu'e. 
Quite often, Native-American arts pro- 
grams are only one component of a multi- 
faceted organization that includes a wide 
range of social services. The services pro- 
vided by the ;\merican Indian (Community 
House (AICH) in New York Ciiy, for exam- 
ple, in addition to visual and performing 
arts programs, include a preschool pro- 
gram, health-related services, treatment 
for substance abuse, HIV/AIDS support 
services, a food and clothing bank, em- 
ployment and training services, and an 
adult drop-in center that provides free 



Table 17 Ethnic communities by income sources of organizations 









Ethnic Communities 








African 


/\sian 


Latino 


Native 


Multi- 


Sources of 


American 


American 


American 


American 


eihnic 


income 


(n=211) 


(n=74) 


(n=119) 


(n=57) 


(n=141 


Earned income 


28% 


34% 


21% 


8% 


26% 


Private funding 


27 


23 


26 


6 


20 


Individuals 


6 


10 


3 


1 


5 


Corporations 


7 


7 


12 


3 


9 


Foundations 


14 


6 


11 


1 


6 


Public funding 


33 


23 


39 


61 


45 


Federal 


8 


8 


10 


46 


8 


State 


12 


10 


12 


13 


16 


Local 


13 


5 


17 


2 


21 


Other sources 


11 


21 


14 


26 


10 



Note; TIktc was a 13 prrcctil "no response" rate for this survey item. Due to rounding, percentages may not total 100. 



Table 18 Percentage of ethnically specific organizations that include other ethnic groups 



Other t'thnic (i roups 
Af rican American 
Asian American 
Latino American 
Native American 
Etiropean American 



African 
American 
(n=239) 



26 
56 
20 
75 



Ethnically specific organizations 



Asian 
American 
(n=82) 

27% 



20 
13 
54 



^alino 
American 
(n-K^()) 

43% 

24 



34 
64 



Native 
American 
(n=72) 

6% 

15 

24 



58 



Multi- 
ethnic 
(n=14) 

100% 

86 
100 

71 
100 
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lunch. Tiic AKIH had approximately SI. 3 
niillion in income i'or 1990. of which 
$45,000 was for ans and cultural pro- 
grams. Ten thousand dollars, or 22 per- 
cent, of the $45,000 was earned income. 

Ethnic Communides/Ethuic Diversity. Dif- 
f'ereni ethnic grcnips showed different 
levels of ethnic di\'ersit)' in their sUiffs, 
hoards, artists, and audiences. Siu'\'ey 
data indicated that African-American or- 
ganizations were the most likely to he eth- 
nically diverse, followed hy Latino-.\m- 
erican organizations (see table 18). Native- 
.\merican and Asian-American organiza- 
tions showed little inclusion of othei' 
ethnic communities. Only Latino and Ku- 
ropean Americans were present to any 
degree in Xati\e-American organizations, 
with the latter showing a substantially high- 
er representation. 

European Americans were the outside 
group most frequently inclucUxl by all the 
ethnicallv specific organizations. African 
Americans were the most likely to include 
them as artists or board members; Latino 
Americans were the most likely to include 
them as staff. Asian-American organiza- 
tions were the least likely to include Euro- 
pean Americans as staff or board mem- 
bers; Native Americans were the least likely 
to include them as artists. Table 18 lists the 
percentage of organizations within each 
ethnic community that included partici- 
pants from the other ethnic groups. 

Public education and documentation 
are major aspects of the missions of ethni- 
cally specific arts organizations of color. 
Their founders wanted their communities 
to become more a\vare of their own cultur- 
al and artistic contributions, and they 
wanted othei- connmuiities to acknowl- 
edge and appreciate the coimtry's cultural 
pluralism. The media were considered an 
important part of tliis effort. 

The general perception of organiza- 
tional leaders who were inter\iewed, howe\'- 
er, was that the major daily media, both 
print and electronic, tend to ignore art 
from their comnumities completely fail to 
luiderstand the culture and aesthetics of 
comnumities of color, are preoccupied with 



the '^exotic." oi' dismiss the work as "j^oliii- 
caf oi' "owrdone." In the case oi theater, 
the problems are even more se\'ere when 
the work is in a language other than 
English. Abel Lo[kv.. artistic director of the 
bilingual (iALA Hispanic Theatie in 
Washington. believes that "wiien nrajor 
newspapers ccner only cei tain theater pro- 
ductions, they limit people's thinking about 
what theatei' is." According to Inverna 
Lockpez. director of the INTAR gallery a 
major problem in the \'isual arts is that 
re\'iewers often approach ai tists of color as 
though they "had no history. No matter 
how long an artist hiis been exhibiting, he 
or she is often treated as 'emerging.'" 

Four strategies were proposed to deal 
with the continuing lack of critical atten- 
tion: educate reviewers abotn the ctilttne 
and art of various ethnic connnunities, de- 
\'elop more reviewers of color, enccnirage 
more scholars to do critical reviews, and 
svstematically document the ai tisiic work 
in these coinnumities. 

vSome ethnically specific arts organiza- 
tions luue taken the initialiw to sensitize 
and educate re\'iewers unfamiliar with eth- 
nicallv specific art forn)s. The Muniti Dance 
Theatre^ in C.hicago. for example, has de\'el- 
oped edticational press kits to help r(^\'ie\v- 
ers \'iew and criticjue African dance. 

Reviewers and critics are beginning to 
assume resi)()nsibility for informing them- 
selves about the aesthetics of different eth- 
nic groups. Dance critics held a seminar 
on the subject during the Los Angeles 
Festival in 1991. A c()nference in October 
1991 titled "'fhe Oritics and Ethnic Dance" 
attracted an audience of se\eral himdred 
to a dav-long demonstration and disctis- 
sion of African, Asian, and Near Eastern 
dance forms. And in Jtme 1992, the Am- 
erican Repertory Theatre at Har\'ard L'ni- 
\ersity and the Nieman Foimdation cos- 
ponsored a conference on "Oritics and 
Oriticism," at which one panel was de\'Oted 
to "Oriticism and the Shifting Public: The 
impact on (he theater of the technological, 
cultural, and social changes sweeping 
through society today" The panel consid- 
ered "how the theater is responding and 
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how the critics Judge that response." 

Ahhoiigh orij;ani/atioiial leaciers did 
not feel that a reviewer had to belon^i; to a 
partiruhir ethnic group in order to un- 
derstand its artistic work, it was generally 
agreed that more ethnic reviewers of color 
MV needed. In niid-1992 there was only 
one known theater reviewer of color on 
a major daily newspaper and only one 
member of the American Theatre Critics 
Association from a conmumity of colon 
A'lXw\, the only national association of the- 
ater critics in the United States, has some 
250 members working in both print and 
broadcast media. The association's sub- 
committee on cultural diversity is ciuTently 
working to make their membership ethni- 
cally diverse.'*' 

iMhnically specific arts organizations 
are using a ninnber of vehicles to docu- 
ment their work. These include news- 
letters, exhibition catalogues, and special 
publications. Fotn* Latin(K\merican visual 
arts organizations— INTAR, the Mexican 



Ballet Hispanico 
School students 
dance for a special 
audience — the 
Congressional 
Arts Caucus in 
1991. 



Museum in San Fran- 
cisco, the Mexican 
Fine Arts (lenter Mu- 
seimi in (Ihicago, and 
Museo del Barrio in 
New York (lity — have 
formed a coalition 
to preserve and dis- 
tribute the catalogues 
they produce. The Cialeria de la Ra/a in 
San Francisco is one of five major C^hicano 
institutions in (California selected by the 
University of California at Santa Barbara to 
l)e part of a pr()jcct that will doctmient and 
preserve the liistory of (Ihicano art for 
futtne generations. The tmiversity is hous- 
ing the organizations' archives in order to 
make them available to sttidents and re- 
searchers and will create slides to be 
placed in satellite libraries throughout 
(California, •fr 
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REGIONAL, 
VARIATIONS 



he ort^iinizations cov- 
ered in His rc'poj! \w\v ciividcd by llu* Nu- 
Slats J>ti|f<*v into lh(. six rc^tjions served l)y 
rc*gi()iuil.iirls organi/alioiis: Arts Midwcsi, 
Mid-Aineric;i Arts Alliaiu c, Mid-Ailaniic 
Arts Foundation, N,*\v iMigland Foiindatio!! 
for the Arts, Southern Arts Federation, 
W'esiei n States Ans Federation (see map). 
These organizations, part of the public art 
suppoi't network, fiu nished some of the 
Usts from wliieh the XuSlais sin vey was 
developed. The histoi y of etiniieally specif- 
ic arts organizations in each region has 
been influenced by its geographical bound 
aries, political profile, economy, popula- 
tion statistics, key stau -^^ :m-.l cities. 

Mid-Aaneric a is probablv the most geo- 
graphicallv diverse region, containing 
mountains, plains, deseils, and sea coasts. 
It has highest concenliation of" rural 
populaiion of" all the l egioiis. with 50 per- 
cent of the states and !V2 percent of the 
population in ihe regit)n considered nual. 
Vcv capita income in H)(S7 was below the 
national level, and 48 percent of" the 25 
r.S. counties with the lowest per capita 
income aic* in the region. The ethnic com- 
numities covered in this report constitute 
2S ])ercent of its p<)|> 
Illation: 15 percent of" 
its popidation is l.a- 
tino: and ?)\ percent 
of the nation's I -atino- 
.\merican popidation 
I'csides in the region. 
The region also has 
the country's second 
largest (oncentration 
of Native Americans 
(20 percent). IVxas, 



Victor Mario 
Zaballa'.v allar, a 
memorial to 
iiiart\Ted Mexican 
students, blends 
Hispanic reverence 
with the new wave 
of installation art at 
Gaieria de la Raza's 
Studio 24. 



one of" the coimtry's ten stales with the* 
largest etbiuc populations in the counti y, 
is located in the region. 

The Mid-Atlaiuic rcf.non is the most 
iH'banized, contains the seal of the Federal 
Cioverinnent, a majoi' network of" universi- 
ties and port facilities. Until recently it 
contained the cotmtry's major port of 
entrv. Perhaps most significant in terms of 
tliis study, it coiuains New York Clity, the 
country's premier artistic and cultural cen- 
ter. It also contains three of tlu* ten states 
with the largest ethnic pc^i^ulations of 
color: New York, New Jersey, and \'irginia. 
Twentv-five percent of the region's popu- 
lation I'epi esents eibnic comnuniiti, s of 
color; 27 percent of (he coumry's African- 
American population resides there. 1 he 
region also has the country's tliird largest 
concentration of Latino Americans (19 
percent) and second largest concentration 
of Asian Americans (20 ])ercent). 

'fhe Midwest is a region of contrasts, 
containing, on the one hand, populous 
urban centers with high concentrations of 
connnunities of color such as (Cleveland, 
(Ihieago. and Detroit, and small rural com- 
nuniities and Indian reservations on the 
other. Seventv-five percent of its residents 
live in the l egion's four easternmost states 
of" Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois, 
with more people living in Chicago than in 
both North and Soinh Dakota. Although 
two of" the ten states with the coimtry's 
largest popidations of color are in the 
region (Illinois and Michigan), only 15 
percent of its population represents com- 
mimities of color, the second lowest con- 
centration of" all the regions. 

New Kngland is the smallest region 
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geographically. It also has the smallest 
overall population and the smallest per- 
centage of people of color (11 percent), 
most of whom are concentrated in major 
ciiies such as Hartlbrd, Boston, and Spring- 
field. It is the only region that does not 
include any of the ten states with the high- 
est concentrations of people of color. The 
region has a higher per capita income 
than the rest of the country and, until re- 
cently, had the lowest unemployment rate. 
It is the home of some of the country's 
most prestigious colleges and universities. 
They probably are the region's primary 
presenters of artists of color 

The South's population of color, 80 
percent of which is /\frican American, rep 
resents 26 percent of its total population. 
The region includes Florida, Georgia, and 
North Carolina, three of the ten states with 
the largest populations of color Thirty- 
four percent of the country's African 
Americans are concentrated here. The 
region's Asian-Ainerican population repre- 
sents less than 1 percerU of its total. Five of 
the region's nine states rank in the coun- 



try's bottom ten in average per capita in- 
come; six are in the country's top ten in 
percentage of population living in poverty. 
Its states rank from 36th to 49th in level of 
education. 

The West is the "largest landmass and 
the most populous of all the regions. (In 
population, it is followed in order by the 
Mid-AUantic, the Midwest, the South, Mid- 
America, and New England). Thirty-fom" 
percent of its population represents com- 
munities of color, the highest for all the 
regions. California, the region's most poj> 
ulous state, has the highest concentradon 
of communities of c<^lor in the United 
States. It contains 45 percent of the coim- 
try's Latino Americans, 36 percent of its 
Asian Americans, and 48 percent of its 
Native Americans. However, only 9 percent 
of the country's African Americans reside 
in the slate. It is estimated that by the year 
2000 these groups will comprise 67 percent 
of the popu5adon of California, which has 
replaced New York State in the last decade 
as the coimU'y's major port of entry. 

In each of the regions except Mid- 
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S Organizations 
(n=543) 



Ethnic Populations 
(total=6 1,666,793) 





Mid-American Mid-Atlantic Midwestern New England Southern 

Fig. 8 Distribution of organizations and ethnic populations by region 

Noic: Due to rouiuliii^, pcicrniagcs may not total 100. Pf)pulatioii figures arc (Vom the 1990 census. 



Western 



America and the West, both of which have 
large Latino-American populations, Afri- 
can Americans are the largest population 
of color. .African Americans are most heavi- 
ly concentrated in the South (34 percent) 
and the Mid-Atlantic (27 percent) regions. 

p ^^('gious/Ethu ic Com m u nilirs. In t h e 
NuSltats survey, the western region had the 
largest niunber of organizations, followed 
in order by the Mid-Atlantic, the Midwest, 
Mid-America, the Soiuh, and New En- 
gland. Together the Mid-Atlantic and the 
West contained 65 percent of these organi- 
zations. 

The total national population for the 
four ethnic conmiunities described in this 
report was 61,666,793 in the 1990 census. 
As might be expected, the national disLril> 
iition of the 543 arts organizations of color 
closely reflected the population distribu- 
tion of African Americans, Asian Ameri- 
cans, Latino Americans, and Native Ameri- 
cans (see figure 8) , 

The largest concentrations of organiza- 
tions and of comnuinities of color were in 
the West. New England had the smallest 
representation of organizations and the 
smallest representation of ethnic groups of 
color. Mid-America, the Mid-Atlantic, and 
the Midwest also sliowed a rough correla- 



tion between the percentage of population 
and of organizations. The soiuhern re- 
gion, however, was an anomaly, with 21 
percent of the (^thnic population of color 
but only 9 percent of the ethnically specif- 
ic and multi-c*thnic organizations. 

The western region was distinctive in 
that ethnically specific organizations of 
color were present in almost equal propor- 
tions: /Nfrican Americans, 22 percent; Asian 
Americans, 27 percent; Launo Americans, 
26 percent; Nati\c Americans, 21 percent 
(see table 19). Latino Americans predomi- 
nated in Mid-America, where they com- 
prised 52 percent of the population and 
53 percent of the organizations, hi each of 
the other four regions. .African-American 
organizations, which comprised 44 per- 
cent of the national total, predominated, 
reflecting their higher percentage in the 
couiUry\s population, their more even dis- 
tribution nationally, and their longer or- 
ganizational history. 

African Americans had the most con- 
sistent correlation between population 
and organizations, followed by Asian Am- 
ericans. Native Americans consistently had 
a larger share of organizations than of 
population, except in New England. La- 
tino Americans were the only community 
that consistently had a lower share of orga- 
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Table 19 

Regional comparison of organizations and 



populations 

Kiliiiir r.i!uii( 

Regions /ations lions 

Mid-Anierican region {u-rm ( roiaUrt.sr)^. (>()(;» 

Atrican American :^>9'r :Wi 

Asian American \1 T) 

Latino American 3!^ 52 

Native American 7 4 

Mid-Atlantic region <n l l h ( !ouil Ili.OMi.oiif)) 

African American nS^'f (iHr 

Asian American if) II 

Latino American 20 27 

Native American a 1 

Midwestern region (ipT:^) rinMl 7. h>7.72^m 

AIVi( an American 39' V 

.Vsian .American 4 9 

Latino American 19 2 1 

Native American In -I 

New England region ui I M i !.ti,»l I . ir>().2:'.7) 

African Americ an iVV < -KV f 

Asian Amcric aan 9 I 

Latino American 27 !^9 

Native An.eri( an 0 2 

Southern region oiM) lunl TJ.ss l,rrj(h 

Afric an Amei ican IW i SO'r 

Asian American 0 

Latino AnuM i( an 9 1 ."> 

Native American 1(> 2 

Western region m tiorti iloia! i 7.*,)ir>..~t7r>) 

AlVican American 22^7 liVi 

Asian Americ ai: 27 2!^ 

Latino Amei i( an 2(') r>(i 

Native Aiueri( an 21 3 



\i»u-: \Wt .tnvi- o( MuiMiiMii; ,inil iln- cm Iiinuim n| iiiuiii-t itiiiu 
ni i^.ini/.iiiniiv. pel < i iit.tijc i»l uii;.nii/.ti»mv iii cu li i cumhi docs 
tint tfH.il }(>(>. 

ni/atioiis than of population, except in 
Mid-AnuM'ica. 

Rririn}i\/Airr. The NHd-Atlantic region 
hiul tlie lai\ii;est propoi iion of ori>;ani/a- 
tions forniecl before the lOHOs (see table 
20); 9 percent of its orj^aiii/ations were 
more than 30 veai s old in 1990. lis ortrani- 
/.ations had a median aj;e <>[ 11 years, ex- 



ceeded only by New Kntj;land with a medi- 
an age of 15 years. This fact is consisteni 
with the region's long-estahlisiied institu- 
tional life as well as its historical domina- 
tion of tlie coinury's artistic enterprise. 
New ^ork (lity has long been a cultural 
mccea for all ethnic groups. According to 
the most recentlv a\'ailable census statistics 
(1980), 24 percent of the nation's nuisi- 
cians, 27 percent of its \i.sual artists, and 29 
percent of all dancers make the Mid-Atlan- 
tic region their home. 

The vSouih, on the other hand, had 
next to the lowest propoi tion oi Organi/.a- 
lions formed prior to 1960, the result of 
the area's hist()r\ of povertv and official 
racial exclusion. In combination, these fac- 
tors made it (Unicult for African Ameri- 
cans (the pi'edominant commimity of col- 
or in the region) to u'eate and sustain arts 
organizations. Kxceptions were those pro- 
grams sponsored bv the r(\gi<)n's sc^ciai, civ- 
ic, religious, and educational networks, 
most notabK' the hisioricallv black colleges 
and uni\ersities. 

Mid-America, followed closeh bv tlu^ 
western region, had the largest proportion 
of organizations foutuled during the 1980s, 
reflecting the large increase in the number 
of Asian- and Latino-American organi- 
zations during this period. These two 
regions also had the lowc^st median age for 
organizations ( 10 vears). consistent with this 
trend. 

Regions /Site. Ne\v Kngland and the 
South had the largest percentages of small 
organizations (10 emplovees or less), while 
the Midwestern region, followed bv the 
Mid-Atlantic and Mid-America, had the 
highest proportions of large organizations 
(31 or more employes) (see table 21). 

Rr}};io}is/ArHstic l)isnj)liurs. While uuilti- 
disciplinarv organizations constituted the 
largest group in all the regions, llieir share 
ranged from a high of 43 percent in the 
southern region to a low of 25 percent in 
. the Mid-Allantic. 

A look at the dominant single disci- 
pline in each of th(^ regions reveals that 
t!ieater predominated in Mid-America and 
tl.e South; dance ancLtheater, followed 
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Table 20 Decade founded by region 
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(n--:V.)) 


Mid- 
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(n=144) 


Mid- 
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Sot i 1 1 1 
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\ » I SI 
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8 


8 


18 
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14 
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21 


27 


18 


22 
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I97()s 


:m 


42 


43 


27 
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V2 


20 
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14 
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4 
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Table 21 Size of organizativons 


by region 












Rci^ioiis 






\iuii1ht of 
F.in})l()\ <'<*s 


Mid- 
Anicrica 
(ii=r)9) 


Mid- 
AnitMita 
(n=144) 


Mid- 
/ViHci'ira 
(n-7:^) 


New 
KiiiXland 
(11 = 11) 


South 
(11-31) 


West 
(ii=l»03) 


O-f) 


LM 


13 


13 


27 


2() 


22 


(>-!() 


14 


17 


18 


27 


18 




I 1-20 


19 


31 


21 


18 


2() 


22 
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15 


9 
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18 


10 


13 


:u-30 
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13 
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13 
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0 


i\ 
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101 + 


10 


3 
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0 


8 


6 


Nou-: Due U) rounding, pcrci'ina^'r^ 


ntav not lotal 100. 











closely bv music, prciloniiiiatcd in the 
Mid-A.tlanlic; music prcdoiiiinatfci in llu* 
Midwest; visual arts in New Knglaiid; and 
dance in the West (see table 22). 

Reirious/Orfranizational ArtiDitirs. The 
dominance ol artistic production held in 
all the regions except New England, whei e 
visual arts exhibition was the major activitv 
(see table 23). The hca\y concentration of 
cultiual events in tlie southern region was 
consistent with its high percentage of'mul- 
tidisciplinary organizations. Support to 
artists was indicated as an activity, albeit 
minor, in each of the regions except the 
South and Mid-America. 



Reffons/ Aesthetic Orientations. Regional 
difl(*rences also existed with regard to aes- 
thetic orientations (see tabic 24), New 
England, for exanij)k% had the largest pro- 
portion of organi/ations labeled contem- 
porary (biu the smallest labeled experi- 
mental), followed bv the Mid-Atlantic; the 
West had the smallest proportion labeled 
contemporarv. Mid-America led in per- 
centage of traditional organi/ations, fol- 
lowed closely by the western region. The 
lowest proportion of organizations consid- 
ered traditional was in the Mid-Atlantic 
region. The southern region had tlu^ high- 
est proportion of organizations defined as 
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classical; the western region and New En- 
gland had the lowest. 

Some parallels seemed evident be- 
t^^'een regional and ethnic data on aesthet- 
ic orientation. The higher percentage of 
traditional organizations in Mid-America 
and the West, for example, coincided with 
the preponderance of Latino-American 
and Native-American organizations. The 
high proportion of ccnitemporary organi- 
zations in the Mid-Atlantic and in New 
England coincided with a heaw concentra- 
tion of African-American organizations. 

Regions /huomr. Income variations 
among the regions were substantial rang- 
ing from an average organizational income 
of sS259.2ri2 in the Mid-Atlantic region to 
S9(),769 in ihe South (see table 2r^). 



Jialu Hu engages a 
Gotham audience 
with a ribbon dance 
under the auspices 
of the New York 
Chinese Cultural 
Center. 



Table 26 looks at re- 
gions by range of in- 
come for organizations. 

Government was 
the major source of 
support in all the re- 
gions (see table 27). 
However, the level of 
support by government 
agencies ranged from 
50 percent in New England (iollowed closely 
bv the Nhdwest with 54 percent) to 29 per- 
cent in Mid-America. 

There was also considerable variation 
among the regions in the levels oi'supp<»rl 
provided by Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernment agencies. Federal suppoi t ratigc^l 
I'rom 41 percent in the Midwest to 1 per- 
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Table 22 Artistic disciplines by region 



Regions 



Ai listic 
(liseipliiies 


Micl- 
Airieiicii 
(n=59) 


Mid- 
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west 
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(n=51) 
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(r.-ii()5) 
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16^? 
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9% 


10% 
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5 


13 


16 




4 


9 
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19 


16 


10 


9 


14 


12 
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12 


10 


7 


27 


10 


12 
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31 


25 


30 


27 


45 


27 


Other 


17 


19 


27 


18 


18 


24 
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Table 23 Organizational activities by region 

Regions 



Orgiiiii/aiioiial 
activities 


Mid- 
America 
(n=:)9) 


Mid- 
Athintic 
(n=144) 


Mid- 
West 
{n=73) 
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(n=ll) 
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(n^'5i) 
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(n=2()5) 
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42^/^ 
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52^/r 


\m 


51% 


49% 
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s 15 


11 


15 


27 


4 


10 


Cultural Fa cuts 


17 


14 


12 


9 


24 


11 


Workshops 


7 


9 


4 


18 


4 


9 


Tcchuical Assistance 




4 


3 


0 


0 


2 


Puhiications 


3 


1 


3 


0 


4 


4 


Readings 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Supp(^rl Services 


0 




1 


9 


0 
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10 
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tiot totcii 100. 











Table 24 Aesthtic orientation by region 

Regions 
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70 


54 


60 


64 


57 


67 


( '.lassieal 


25 


29 


27 


18 


31 


18 
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31 


29 


23 


9 


31 


23 


Oilier 


14 


2r) 


21 


3() 


12 


18 


\i\\v Smt V H'spoiu 


l(■|M^ Wi'W pel 


Miittcd tnoic ili.ui nuc 


icsj >onsc. 


pel ( ciit.i^cs <1() tidt U\\.\\ 


100. 







cent in Mid-America; state s\ipport ranged 
from 29 percent in Ne^v England to 7 per- 
cent in ihc Mid^vest; local government sup- 
port ranged from 17 percent in Mid- 
America to 6 percent in the West and Mid- 
west. In Mid-America local government 
provided the highest level of support from 
a single soince in either the private or 
public sector. 

In pi ivate se( tor support there also 
were notable ditferenres. Foundations 
provided the greatest amount of support 
in the Mid-Atlantic, Midwest, and New Kn- 
gland. ('corporations were the largest pri- 
vate sector donor in the South. In Mid- 
Anieriea individuals provided the highest 
Ie\('l o[ support, hi the West, private sector 
snppo! t was (Aeiilv divided among in- 
di\i(luals. (orporalions, and loundatioiis. 



The most substan- 
tial difference bet^veen 
private and public sup- 
port was found in the 
Midw<^st region where 
r)4 percent of income 
came from the public 
sec tor and only 16 per- 
cent from the private 
se( tor. The smallest 
spread between public 
and private funding 
was seen in the South, 
where 3(> p(M< cut of 
the iiK oine ( anie (roiij 
the public se( tor and 
7)2 percent from private 
larh < (>i Isol ations. *0* 



A photograph 
featured in a Car- 
ver Conimunit)' 
Center exhibition 
honoi"s African 
Americans by 
championing the 
neglected hi.storial 
culture of black 
cowboys and by 
presenting the fine 
artistry of contem- 
porary black 
photograpliers, 

sources, |nnti(U- 
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Table 25 Annual income by region 





Touil Annual 
Income 


Average Annual 
income 


Median An.iual 
Income 
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Tabic 26 Annual income of organizations by region 

Regions 
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Table 27 Organizational income sources by region 
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CRITICAL ISSUES 



^ hough some of the or- 

>^anizaui?ns conIlmtcI in (his report aic 
showing licahhy growth, collectively arts 
organisations ol coloi- are undergoing a 
crisis. These organizations came to the 
funding arena much later than other 
groups, when finuhng patterns already 
had been established for major arts institi> 
tions. And, as would he expected, they 
have been affected in myriad ways by soei- 
etal problems related to questions of color 
and class. In addition, they have been sul> 
jeci to many of the same problems that 
affect the enure arts connnunit\'. 

Since the 19F>()s numerous efforts have 
been niacie by both public and private fmi- 
ders to develop programs that would ad- 
dress the specific needs of these organiza- 
tions and their commimities. However, 
they are now reaching matuiity at a time 
w*hen funding from all sources has leveled 
off or is imdergoing severe cutbacks. As a 
result, most ot their time is spent trying to 
sin vive. Personnel reductions and cash 
flow problems strain staff rc^sources. More 
and more* staff time is used writing propos- 
als to generate funds and providing neces- 
sary fiscal and compliance reports. Less 
lime is available for other management 
funciions and for creative program devel- 
opment. (Clearly tnis is 
an era when organiza- 
tions are finance dri- 
ven rather than mis- 
sion driven. 

Paradoxically, how- 
e\ei\ tluM'e is a [positive 
side, (x)ping with crisis 
causes organizatic)nal 
stress and can lead to 



Chen Sc Dancers, 
a multi-ethnic 
company, bases 
its modern dance 
on Asian themes. 
The New York 
group has toured 
in Asia. 



total malfunction and complete burnout. 
But it also challenges organizations to 
"reconceptualize, restructure, and recre- 
ate" themselves.^' Individuals interviewed 
for this report were emphatic that ethnical- 
ly specific arts organizations, if they are to 
survive and flourish, must develop compre- 
hensive, sometimes radical strategies based 
on a review of their missions, organization- 
al structures, programs, income require- 
ments, and funding mechanisms. Such 
strategies, to be effective, will require the 
participation and cooperation of all par- 
ties: artists, boards, staff, the community, 
and the public and private funding sectors. 

This section describes some of the 
main concerns expressed by ethnically spe- 
cific arts organizations as they attempt to 
deal with the current crisis. The material is 
neither definitive nor prescriptive, but 
instead tries to delineate the issues and 
some attempts at solutions. The descrip- 
tion is based on responses to die NuStats 
questionnaire as well as on the interviews 
conducted with organizational leaders. 

In response to the NuStats survey ques- 
tion regarding the most pressing organiza- 
tional needs, respondents ncued die fol- 
lowing areas in descending order: f unding, 
space, staff", memberships and volunteers, 
leadership training, marketing and public 
relations, community support and audi- 
ence development, technical assistance, in- 
creased tour bookings, continued growth, 
program development. These concerns 
were corroborated by persons interviewed 
for the report. However, for interviewees, 
the second most frequently mentioned 
conc ern, following income, was the impact 
of "multiculturalism" — efforts of estab- 
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lishcd arts organi/.atioiis to divcrsifV — on 
cllinically spo( ific^ arts organizations of 
colon 

I* — jr^lic following five in tcM'locking 
areas — staffing, organizational striutiirc, 
collaboration, nniliiciiliin*alisin, and in- 
come — ai'o a distillation of the c<)nc(M*ns of 
both survey respondents and intei viewees. 

Siafp}}^. Issues related to staffhig arc^ 
ciitical for ethnically specific arts organiza- 
tions and are thought b\ nianv to be sec- 
ond in seriousness onh' to income. Two 
general concei ns ai*e obtaining and keep- 
ing qualified staff, and developing a sec- 
ond generation of leaders. 

A shortage of skillecl staff exists 
throughout the art world, bin seems par- 
tic ulaily acute for organizations of color. 
Thi'ce interrelated catises are: the dearth 
of persons of color in iiniversitv arts ad- 
ministiation programs, the noncompeti- 
tive nature of the salaries that ethnicallv 
specific organizations nuist offer, and the 
move toward ethnic diversification bv 



established arts institiuions, which usualh 
are able to offer qualified candidates bel- 
ter salai'y and benefits packages. 

h'onically, the need for additional suUf 
often has resulted from funding shortages. 
Specialized marketing and devc^Iopment 
persom"iel are necessary to genei'ate earn- 
ed income and moi'e contributions from 
the increasingly competitive public and 
private sectoi's. (lonsequentlv, skilled devcrl- 
opmcnt, marketing, and pid:)licitv staff" 
ha\'e [become a top priority on either a hdl- 
time, part-time, or consultant }>asis. The 
importance of effective, cultiuallv based 
marketing was highlighted in a )'()rh 
Ihnrs article describing a program initiatc^d 
by the Dance Theater of Hai leni following a 
fuiancial crisis in 1990 
that resulted in a si:<- 
nionth layoff of per- 
soiniel. Through an 
audience-development 
task force, described 
as a "juggernaut," the 
associate marketing di- 



Aiitonio Salamat 
performs 
Paymalayay Tor 
the Samahan 
Philippine Dance 
Company. 
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ivc loi* "ic'C t uils ( hui ( h and social leaders 
aiul rcpivscMitalives of niinoritv busines- 
ses — Hispanic and Asian as well as black — 
to Ibrni coniiniilees lo i^et out die word 
about the company's iin|KMiding engaj;';(^- 
ment'' in specific c iiies. 

A second stafTinji^ problem is leadei- 
sln|) (ievelo|)meii{. Many ethnic ally specific 
arts ori^ain/.atiojis of color are in theij* sec- 
ond decade liuder the direc tion of their 
founders. These are often c harismatic 
leaders with yisiou and conunitment and 
solid skills. Because thc*y aic* pionecMs, ihey 
usually learned tlieir skills on the job. 
Many of them, iioweyer, are Hearing retirc*- 
nient age, facing physical or mental ex- 
haustion, oi considering a caicxM' c hange. 
The compelling cpiestion is: Where will 
theii- successors be found?^ Organizations 
will need leaders with strong managerial 
skills who understand dieir comnnuntics 
and can na\igate in a complex, rapidly 
changing social, political, and ecnnonuc 
en\n'onment characterized by less fund- 
lug, more competition, and more sophisti- 
cated audiences. 

Initiatiyes to address the staff/leader- 
ship issue are being explored by indiyidual 
organizations and coalitions. The Phila- 
delphia Danc e (Company has recently initi- 
ated a mc^ntor program. Under a three- 
year Successor Projec t funded by a priyate 
foundation, the company's founder and 
execiuiyi'/artistic* director, Joan Meyers 
Brown, is training a newly hired assistant 
to gradually assume her responsibilities. In 
San Francisco a small group of organiza- 
tions arc considering jointly hiring auxil- 
iary staff fbi- marketing, deyclopment, pul> 
licity, and arts education. I hey already 
share a compiUcr and haye cooperated in 
make certain that dieir funding appeals do 
not oyerlap. They are also planning to 
coordinate theii* yisual arts exhibitions in a 
manner that will serye both established 
and yoimg, emerging artists. 

A leadership institiue, to be cc:)spc)n- 
sored with a imiyersity, is being discussed 
by a group of organizations on the East 
and West C.oasts. Present organizational 
leaders would share their knowledge and 



experieiu'c with potential leadeis. I'he 
piemise is that the pai licaUai' leadei'ship 
skills ic'Cjuired by comimmity-based, ethni- 
cally specific arts organizations are not typ- 
ically ccn'cred in luuyersity programs of 
arts administi^ation. 

Se\eral persons noted that as the lela- 
lionship beiween comnuuiity-based cid- 
tin*al oigani/ations and comminnty dc*- 
yelopmenl Ix^comes more widely acknow- 
ledged, indiyidtuds w^ith backgrounds in 
conuntmily organization are increasingly 
sc^en as likely candidates to lead communi- 
ty-based ai'ts organizations. T'he possibility 
of a combined uniyersity program in com- 
numity organization/arts administration 
was also raised. 

Organizational leaders pointed out 
that efforts nnist be made to introduce 
jiuuor high and high school students to 
the idea of arts administration as a c areer. 
INTAR thciiter and gallery in New York 
Chv has moyed in tliis direction with a pro- 
ject to train 60 high school studcMUs as yol- 
unteers. I'pon completion of their train- 
ing, thc7 will sei ye not oidy at INTAR but 
also at other ethnically specifie arts organi- 
zations in the city. 

Orgafiizadoval Striirturr. The issiu" of 
organizational structure is complex, nu- 
anced, and still conti'owrsiak It would be 
impossible in a report of this natiue to 
describe the many facets of this deyeloping 
discussion. Howeyer, the basic c|iu"Stions 
appear to be: Should the preyailing orga- 
nizational riiodel, which is board dominat- 
ed and hiera.rhical in structine, be the 
only model for arts organizations generally 
and for ethnically specific arts organiza- 
tions in partictilar? What is the rationale 
for the ciurem model?^ Do some* artistic 
disciplines oi* organizational actiyiues lend 
themselyes more nattirally to the preyail- 
ing model than do others? Are Uiere other 
organizational models that have validity 
and also contain a mechanism for accoiuu- 
abilityr 

Callaboralion, Organizational leaders 
strc^ssed the use of collaborative projects as 
a way to extend Inunan and financial re- 
sources. They noted that the possibiliues 
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arc far ranging and extend from sharing 
mailing lists to coproducing and coprc- 
scMUing, iVoni sharing space and ecinip- 
niont to sharing staff. C.oUaboraiion on 
ccon()mic-devch)pnicnl enterprises was 
also considered an area to explore. 

Organizational leaders were (jiiick to 
point out, howev'cr, that tlu- bottom line in 
any collaborative vemure is the quid pro 
([iio. What does the organization expect to 
gain through the collaboration? Is every- 
body clear regarding their rights and i*es- 
ponsibilities? Does the project conform to 
the organization's mission and goals? Do 
the partici])ants see themselves as equal 
partners? Have all of the organizations 
been part of the planning process? Will 
the collaboration be worth the investment 
in staff time and effort? 

These questions are particularly criti- 
cal in collaborations between etlniically 
specific organizations of color and major 
EurocQUttic ai ts institutions. Practicallv all 
leaders of ethnically specific organizations 
interviewed for this lepoi t aie inteiested 
in entering such collaborations when the 
terms are acceptable. However, some inter- 
viewees reported feeling that in many 
cases they had been called in at the last 
minute to serve as resoiu'ccs (for lists and 
otiier information) and had received little 
if anvthing in return. Several organiza- 
tions, however — such as Aniei ican Indian 
(lonteniporary Arts, the Mexican Fine Arts 
(ienter Museinn, and the (Valeria de la 
Raza — described collaborations with estalv 
lished arts organizations that had been 
nuituallv rewarding. 

The Western Alliance of Arts Admini- 
strators (WAW) has recently received fund- 
ing to address the issue of c*ollai)orati()ns 
between connnimity-based. ethnicalh' spe- 
cific organizations and Kiu*()centi*ic pre- 
senting organizations. Lender its new 
Kcpiitv Program, WAAA will attem])t to 
"create and foster ongoing, equitable part- 
nerships between culturally specific orga- 
nizations or community based organi- 
zations and mainstream presenting oigani- 
zations." One objective of the program is 
"to develop and disseminate case studies of 



successful models of cross-ctiltural partner- 
ships between arts organizations." This is 
an important area, which coniimies to pi'o- 
vide (>])portunities and challenges for all 
invoked. 

MaltirultundisnL WTiile the recent move- 
ment toward ethnic diversity in the boards, 
staffs, and prog? ams of established Kin*o- 
ceiUric arts oi ganizations was svvw as posi- 
tive by most organizational leadei's inter- 
viewed for this report, it also has produced 
fears on the part of" many in the arts com- 
nnniity. vSome basic questions raised are: 
I low will the funding dollars be divided? 
Will cultural diversification restilt in a 
*'brain drain" from the boards and staffs of 
organizations of color? Who will be viewed 
as the arbiters of aesthetic values for coni- 
miuiities of color? Is there a danger of 
creating new steieotvpes as Eurocentric 
institutions become more involved in ])re- 
senting or producing art from conununi- 
ties of color? How will new, emerging 
anists of coloi' be nurtuied? I'he goal, as 
ex])i*essed by (ierald Yoshitomi, executive* 
dircu lor of the Japanese American (lom- 
nnniitv and (ailtmal (lemer. would be to 
cnsiu'c {hat "cultural denu)cracy" (the 
equitable disti'ibiuion of resoiu"ces) wotild 
occur, along with '*the democratization of 
cultiu'c" (the integi'ation of boards, staffs, 
and pi'ograins ofTMU'oeemnc instittitions). 

Ciovermnent agencies and pi*ivate fun- 
ders can help to alleviate appi*ehensions by 
initiating dialogues in local connnnnilies 
between ethnically specific arts organiza- 
tions of" color and (established Knroceiuric 
ai*ts ir.stitutions. Fears on both sides need 
to be candidh' addressed. 'Hieix* are many 
cultural policN' issues to be considei'cd. Lo- 
cal arts oi'ganizations aie in a particularly 
good position to initiate such disctissions, 
according to Kduardo Diaz, director of the 
Department of Ai ts and (ailtiual Affairs, 
San Antonio. 

[tiro)t}(\ All the above concerns are snl> 
sumed bv and flow f rom the [)recari()us 
fiiuuu ial situation of ethnically specific 
arts organizations of color. Funding was 
the major concern of 73 percent of the or- 
ganizations in this repoil's survey data- 
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base. The issue of income can be divided 
into three parts: generating more earned 
income, increasing philanthropic contri- 
biuions from Ind.wdiials, and developing 
rimding policies and procediu'es that en- 
sure equitv in fimding. The overarching 
question is: How can commiuiity-bascd, 
ethnically specific arts organizations of 
color develop a continuing source of rev- 
enue? 

Earned Income — (^ommiuiity-based, eth- 
nically specific arts organizations of color 
have always relied heavily on public sup- 
port, beginning with the projects of the 
WPA. As income from public as well as pri- 
vate ftuiders decreases, arts organizations 
are considering new ways of generating 
additional earned income. 

Several oiganizations in this report 
noted earned income of up to 50 percent 
of total gross income. The highest figures 
were usualh' from \isual ai'ts organizations 
that operate gift shops. Several dance and 
theater organizations also reported rela- 
tively high percentages of earned income. 
In its attempt to become less dependent 
on contribiUed income, the Asian Ameri- 
can Theater (k)mpany in San Francisco is 
trying to increase earned income through 
a variety of innovative approaches that 
include space rental, classes for the com- 
munity, presentation of other theatrical 
groups, and copresenting and coproduc- 
ing (see profile). 

Economic-development enterprises 
are also being implemented or considered 
by arts organizations. These enterprises 
can be developed on an organizational 
basis, through collectives, and/or in con- 
Junction with local economic development 
and other government agencies. 

The Association of American Ctiltures 
(TAAC), a muld-ethnic service organiza- 
tion foimded in 1983, recently introdticed 
"Leadership 2000" to help ethnically spe- 
cific arts organizations "meet the chal- 
leiiges of the '90s and beyond by identifv'- 
ing revenue-generating resources within 
their organizations and developing these 
resoui'ces and assets to create jobs, invigo- 
rate the economic lives of their communi- 



ties, and ensure long-term stability," hi the 
spring of 1992, the first class of 15 repre- 
sentatives of ethnically specific arts organi- 
zauons from all parts of the United States 
completed a seminar developed in affilia- 
tion with factilt}' of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business, 

William Strickland, Jr,, former chair- 
man of TAAC, is a strong proponent of 
economic-development efforts. Looking 
hack at the last 30 years and anticipating 
the futtire, Strickland observes that "unless 
we come tip w-itli a broad-based strategy' 
that incUides as yet imexplored areas of 
revenue generation that go beyond audi- 
ence development, there will not be any 
organizations arotmd to document our 
arustic and ctiltural history. We have got to 
define the needs of our communiues and 
come tip with strategies consistent with 
those needs," 

The incltision of community-based arts 
organizations in ctiltural totirism efforts is 
another area being explored, Stich pro- 
jects aim to bring business and ctilttiral 
groups together to fiirther economic de- 
velopment while increasing organizadonal 
revenue through totirism. In many cides, 
tourist bureatis, individual hotels, and 
hotel associations produce directories of 
culttiral programs for visitors but seldom 
include arts organizations of color Two 
cities where efforts are underway to broad- 
en tourists' awareness of the range of cul- 
tural fare are San Antonio, tinder the ini- 
tiative of the Department of Arts and Ctil- 
tural Affairs, and New York City, where a 
recent study showed that 60 percent of 
totirists list culture and art as a primary 
reason for their visit. While there is unani- 
motis agreement on the need to increase 
earned income, concern was raised over 
the danger that the art of these communi- 
ties might become market driven to the 
detriment of aesthetic consideradons. 

Individual contribuion — Most organiza- 
tions that were interviewed for this report 
have either recently expanded efforts to 
increase the amotnit of individtial contri- 
btitions or anticipate doing so. Member- 
ship drives and audience-development 
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sli'atcgics aic* ccMitral to llicii' loiig-raiigr 
plans. Many orfrani/ations also arc starting; 
cMidowmcMits that tlicy hope* will bv sui> 
ported in part by individuals from thcii- 
r.onmuinities. 

N()t\\i(hsian(ling the heightened activi- 
ty, a major Cjuestion facing these organiza- 
tions is tlu* capacity of communities ol" 
color lo support organizations loi* art and 
cidtiue, particularly duiing a recession. 
1 low can pc*ople whose own linancial situa- 
tions arc* precarious be induced to substan- 
tially increase th.eir support of the ai ts? 
How can people who daily see, either in 
tlieii' connnunities oi- through the media, 
the ravages of hungei*, homelessness, job- 
lessness, and reduced social seivices be 
convinced that the arts deserve their phil- 
anthro].Mc dollars? In most cases, efforts to 
increase* individual contributions will have 
to extend bevoiul connnunilic^s of coloi". 

Piih/ir rind P) wa(r Inniders — The consen- 
sus among organizational leaders inter- 
viewed was that efforts to position cnhnical- 
Iv specific arts organizations for the firiinc 
will be unsuccessful unless these* ap])roacb- 
c*s are btittressed bv new approaches and 
I'unding models in both the public and 
private sectois. A consisteiu and urgent 
theme c)f leadei s of ethnicallv specific ai ts 
organizations of" color was the need for 
ec)uitable funding policies. Such policies 
would adctrc*ss the comurv's changing de- 
mographics, the special c haiacteristics and 
n(*eds of thc*se organizations, and the aes- 
thetic, soc ial, economic, educational, and 
cultural contributions of coimnuiiitv-based 
arts organizations. Seveial othei' issues 
rc*latc*cl u) income also weic raised: 

■ FuncUng polic ies and practices that 
support piojec ts ratlu*r tha!i general ()|)c*i'- 
ating expenses ai e s;iid bv nianv leadc*rs \o 
force a tvpe of ai tific ial growth that nianv 
organizations cannot support on a long- 
term basis. .Also, organizations as well as 
funders olten seem to opeiatc* on the ite- 
mise that bigger is bellei' and that growth 
ecpials success, a pi'cmise thai man\' of 
those* interviewed leel ne*e(^^ leexamin.i- 
tic)n. 

■ The sj)e( ial f unding needs of multi- 



disciplinary cultural ceiUers, whie ii com- 
prise 48 percent of the organizations in this 
l eport's database, have not been aekli essed 
by the broader funding community. 

B hi ioda\'\ fiscal en\'iromncnt, an in- 
ordinate amount ol staff time* is spent pre- 
paring and writing proposals and re^porting 
on grants. Manv felt that diis process coulc! 
be simplified and staff time more efficient- 
1\' used if fu.nders created uniform fiscal 
time franu's, re*porting guidelines, and 
informational re*c}uirements. 

In the fc)resec*able fiUure, total funds 
for support of the arts are not likely to 
i!icrease. State a|)prc)priations for the arts, 
which had been increasing for two 
decacle*s, dec lined b\ {\ pe*rcent from 11)90 
to 1991 and another 22 percent in 1992. 
The budget of the National Kndowment 
for the Arts has bee*n level foi more than a 
decade. After the micl-198()s, the rate o( 
growth for total gi\ing to the arts and cul- 
tuie* began lo slow, from 9.4 percent be- 
tween 1983 and 1980 to 2.7 percent be- 
tween 1986 and 1987. 

In the* current rece*ssion, corporate* 
])i"C)fits are* dc/Wn. Accordirig lo (ihfi){ir ('.S/\, 
".Almost two-thirds of the members of a 
group of major business art donors plan- 
ned no increase in the*ir contributions 
budgets fbi- 1991. and another 12 percent 
said thev would considei" a decrea.se*. riu* 
lenuiining 13 percent projected laig(*i- 
budgets." The diie*ctoi* oi the Business 
(lonunittee* for the .Arts said that the down- 
tui'ii leflected "new business leadership, 
pi ioi ities, and objecti\-es.'' 

/\t preseiu a numbei" of iiational foun- 
dations are dc*\c'loping majoi" initiatives in 
support of cultnial pluialism, notablv the 
Lila Wallace-Readei's Digest Fund, the 
Rockc'f e*ller I'ounchu ion , and the Ford 
Foundation, ilowexei', in the* cuiient c*c()- 
nomic environment, iheic* is incicasc'd 
competition oxerall fbi" the ])hilaiuhropie 
dollar 

Fhe National .Vssemblv ol Local Arts 
.\gencie*s is cuirentlv conducting a thi'ee- 
ve*ar siuch assessing the impac t ol the aits 
on local economies in [\2 cities and coun- 
ties ac loss the (ounir\. The report, whic h 
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will he* iivaihihlc in June 1993, will look at 
the* number of full-tinu* equivalent jobs 
ereatecb tlie amount of" personal ineonie 
j)ai(l. and ilu* amount of local and stale 
<^ov(M mnent re\enue i^enerated. This in- 
formation should help make the ease for 
eontinued and inereasc^d support at the 
state and l<)(*al level. It is to be hopc^d that 
ethr.ieallv specific arts orj^ani/ations of 
color will receive a significant share of this 
sorely nec^ded increase. 

At a time* wIumi economic hai'dship 
and the state of the national debt have 
reducc^d the potential for public support 
and comp<*tition is increasint^ for the* pri- 
vate* philanthropic dollar, new stratet^ic 
ihinkini; on the part of ethnically specific 
arts orj^ani/ations, the ( onmiunities they 
serve, and tluMr lunders has become more 
urgent than evc^r 

Most oi these organizations have de- 
monstrated remarkable tenacity, persevcM- 
ance, and in\entiveness; and manv arc- 
now moving from the initial stage of devel- 
ojjineiu and giowth into a jX'riod of stabi- 
lization and maturity. I liev luive learned 
manv lessons about oiganizational devel- 
opment that (an now be shared to 



A Mexican Museum 
exliibition features 
contemporary 
sculpture in many 
media. 



strengthen the field as 
a whole and to devel- 
op partnerships bet- 
ween organizations, 
communities, and pul> 
lie and private sup- 
])orters of the ai t.s. 

These organizations are a imiquc* cul- 
tural resource. Thev celebrate the range of 
cidtiual diversity that distinguishes the* 
l'nit(*d States from the rest of the world. 
I'heir missions s])eak to the power of art as 
a means for achieving personal and soci- 
etal aspirations. Their programs promote 
artistic excellence*, demonstrate the in- 
lierent relationshij) of art to history, educa- 
tion, comnumity dc^vcMojjmeru, and eco- 
nomic growth. Individually and collecti- 
vely, they are an exceptionally potent force 
for understanding and bridging cultin*al 
differences, •fr 
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PROFILES 



he profiles included in this section were developed 
with ipiformation provided by the organizations themselves to aug- 
ment analysis of the NuStats data — necessarily somewhat abstract — 
with some specific examples. It is important to note that these exam- 
ples do not constitute a full cross section. Limited as they are to a 
few major cities, they should not be thought of as a representative 
sample of the enormous variety of culturally diverse arts organiza- 
tions active in the United States today. Rather, the organizations 
included here were selected to make some salient points or to illus- 
trate matters raised in the text. 



Papier-mache musicians 
celebrate el dia de los 
muertos — a mute band 
created by Jose 
Fernandez at Plaza de 
la Raza in Los Angeles. 



The Carver Community Cultwal Center's roots run deep 
in the history of San Antonio's /vfrican-Ainerican commu- 
nity, intertwining with the South's history of segregation 
and desegregation. In 1905, when it was founded, all mili- 
tary and city-owned facilities in San Antonio were segregat- 
ed. A Colored Library Association had been formed to 
develop a library for the city's African An\ericans. In res- 
ponse to a request from the association, the War Services 
Board constructed a building that would accommodate 
the social and recreational needs of its African-American 
personnel and fill a community need as well. W. W. 
Grumbles, a wealthy African-American landowner and 
president of the Colored Library Association, sold three 
parcels of land for the new building site. The City of San 
Antonio agreed to assume responsibility for its mainte- 
nance and operation should the association become 
unable to do so. This was the beginning of a unique rela- 
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tionsliip with the (lity of Sail Antonio thai continues toflav. 

hi 1929 ihc* old facilities ucic demolished and a new 
complex was elected hy San Antonio with STf), ()()() from a 
city bond issue. In 193(S the I'acility was named in honor of 
(icorge Washington ('arver, becoming the (!arver l.ibrarv 
Auditorium. 

From its begiiiiiiiig the center was a focal ])oint for 
social and cultural activities in San Antonio's African- 
American coiiiiiiunitv. \{ served as the venue foi- echica- 
tioiial forums, debutante balls, graduations, political iiieet- 
(ftf^ ings, and perforiniiig arts ])resentati()ns. Nhich of the arts 

Carver Community Cultural Center 

Sau Anioiiio, TX 
Mid-American Region 

The (lar\er Ooiuinimiu (!uliural (ienler, 
one of liie oldest ethnically specific arts 
organi/aiious of color, has a unictue 
rclalionship with its local goserinnent. 

Mission: "To presc iu ai lisiic and cullural 
programs that svrw as a bi idgc beiweeii 
people of all cultures and so( ioe( oiioiuic 
backgrounds." 

Founded: 1905 

Community: African Aiuei icaii 
Ai'tistic Discipline: Multidisc ipliiiai \ 
Operating Budget: '90-9 1 , S 1 ,04f),4.S2 



cans could now use the other facilities in the citv {which, 
however, cost much more to rent). Local citizens rallied to 
oppose the demolition plans, some going so far as to con- 
front the bulldo/ers sent to desfov the decrepit building, 
l liey also pointed out that, except for churches, there 
were no historic African-American buildings in a cit\ with 
the second oldest conservation society in the country. 

(litv leaders rescinded the demolition orders, opening 
the way (or a new era in the (larver's liistorv. L'sing iw- 
enue-sharing funds, the city restored tlu' building, which 
was rededicav \ in 1977 as the (larver (iomniunilv Cul- 
tural (k'liler. Questions over the governance of the facilitv 
took some time to iron out. Some wanted the (larver to 
function as an iiidepenckMil nonprofit organization, with 
ftinding from a varietv of souices including the cil\. 
Otliei s felt the facility wouki be more scdire as part of c ilv 



programming was done bv churches, which 
presented their drama clubs, choirs, and 
events for cliildren and xoutli. Klla Fitz- 
gerald, Paul Robeson, Oscar de Priest, and 
Lionel Maiiiptoii were among the African- 
American artists who graced the stage of the 
(iarver Library Auditoiium during its eaih 
heyday. The c ity's j)riinar\ responsibiliiv 
during this period was the iiiaiiiteiiaiice of 
the librarv. 

h'onically, desegregation rulings in the 
hue DoOs led to the Carver's decline. As 
patterns of social activity changed within 
tlu* Anicaii-Americaii conimunit\, and up- 
per-iniddle-iiicome African Americans be- 
gan to move out <;f the Last Side of San 
.Antonio, the facility b(»caiiie less a hub foi 
social activities, eventuallv falling into disie- 
pair. The auditorium was closed at the end 
of the decade, although the librarv func- 
tioned into the 196()s. 

When earmarked for deiiiolilioii in 
1973, the Carver's long liistorx secured oxer. 
The city's position was that African Aiiieri- 
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govcM iinuMil. An oi diniiiu c was cvciuiuiHn passed ilial piil 
facility uudvv [he aiispid's ol tlir ( it\. to hv managed 
bv tin* DcpartiiUMit ol Human Resources. An advisory 
board appointed at that linie to provide oversight was dis- 
banded as no longer necessarv in H)89. 

In 1986 tlu (!arver undei went a major expansion, 
Cunded bv a Si. 9 million F'ederal community block grant. 
Future plans locus on the restoration of the historic Porter 
Memorial African Methodist Kpiscopal Church, known as 
"The Little Carver/' acljaccnt to the main building, it will 
serve as an ediuational annex. The first phase of the 




lestoration, which is anticipated to cost Sl.'^ million, has 
been made possible by a grruit from the City o( San 
Antonio. 

The* Caivei 's animal presenting season ieatures more 
lhan 20 regionallv. nationally, and internationallv ac c laim- 
ed artists and gi-()U])s. Its l992-9!'> season included musical 
concerts bv Milton Nast imento, Donald Byrd, and Uaba- 
tunde Olatimji: theater ])resenlations by Kl Teatro Canipe- 
sino. the Blue Rider Theater, and an Israeli /Palestinian 
production, "Pushing rhi'r)Ugh"; daiue concerts by 
Kulintang Arts, Bebe Miller, and the Dance 'I'heatei ol 
Harlem; and childrtMrs events [eaturing the Pic kle FamiK 
Circus and Kokoro. These perfoniiing (()m|)anies repre- 
sent a wide range of ethnic and cultural groups, 

hi addition to presenting, whic h is the ( cmUcm 's pri- 
niarv program component, the Cai ver has moiuhl^* art 
v'xhibits, inc luding totiring exhibits Irom pi ivate gallei ies 
and instiliuions sue h as the Sc hond)eig CcMiter (ni 
Research in Black Culluic* ol the New ^ork I'ublic IT 



Carver Community 
Center presents diverse 
attractrons, including 
Urban Bush Women, the 
celebrated ensemble that 
bh^nds African traditions 
with contemporary 
/^nerican themes. 
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brary. It is the city's largest exhibitor of Af'riean-Anierican 
artists, as 85 percent oi the artists are local or regional 
and are predominantly African American. The center 
also offers classes in ceramics, painting and drawing, 
dance, theater, and writing conducted by independent 
contractors who retain the fees. Scholarships are avail- 
able. The (iarver plans, with the completion of its annex, 
to develop additional programs that will enable it to 
reach out more aggressively to its siu rounding African- 
American community. 

The (larvei* (lomnumity (Ailtural Center has a financial 
relationship with the (>ity of San Antonio that is unique 
among ethnically specific art organizadons of color. It is an 
official citv agency whose budget is handled like that ofany 
other agency of the cir\ aiul whose staff are city employees. 
Seventy percent of its total budget is proxided by the city, 
20 percent is from otlier government agencies, and 10 per- 
cent is earned income. In 1987 the Carver formed a devel- 
opment board whose onlv function is to raise funds. Cm- 
rentlv its major project is to raise $600,00f) by September 
1993 on a fom-year challenge grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts. The funds will be used as seed 
money for an endow^ment. Originally founded to serve a 
race that was denied access to public facilities, the ('arver 
Commimity Cultural Center is a nationally recognized pre- 
senter offering artistic programs that reflect and attract a 
broad cross section of the public. 



"-^y-j^ rban Gateways is one of the nation's 
earliest and lailgest private arts-in-education oiganizations 
ait<i serves as ^Irole model for multicultural arts educa- 
tion. It brings almost 350 artists each year into schools in 
the Chicago metropolitan area. It takes upward of 70,000 
children annually to attend matinee performances at 
(Chicago-area theaters. Its staff has provided consultation 
to school systems in Cincinnati, New Orleans, and Fort 
Wayne and to arts programs in New^ York, Los Angeles, 
Denver, and Atlanta. It has been endorsed by the Illinois 
and Chicago Boards of Education; the Illinois Arts 
Council has designated it one of 12 major cultural institu- 
tions in Illinois; and it has received the Illinois Governor's 
Award for Outstanding Arts Orgariization. 

At its start, Urban Gateways was driven by a selfkle- 
scribed "tnissionary" approach, fueled b\ the vision of a 
small group of volunteers, whose goal was t(^ expose chil- 
dren from economically disadvantaged inner-citv neigh- 
borhoods to the rich cultm al resources of Chicago. Today, 
while its Cultural Enrichnient Program contimies that 
early mission, the organization also l^rings nuilticultural 
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arts education to <S3() schools in ethnically and cconomi- 
callv diverse connnunities throiighoul the state. 

L'rhan Ciatewavs' proi^rani is divided into four major 
coivipoiients: the Cailtural Enrichment Program, the Met- 
ropolitan Area Program, Arts for Learning, and Special 
Projects. Its (adtural Enrichment Program serves 80 
schools in (Ihicago's most economically disadvantaged 
communities. The schools receive wholly subsidized in- 
school performances and student, teacher, and parent 
workshops. They also receive matinee tickets at greatly 
reduced prices. When the organization began, most of the 
performing and visual arts institutions 
where it brought children were Eurocentric, 
although the artists were risually rc»piesenUi- 
tive of" diverse cultures. 

In H)7S L'rhan (Gateways launched the 
Metropolitan Areas Program (MAP), a fee- 
for-service program duit today serves more 
than (S5() schools in urban and rural com- 
uuuiilies. providing them access to more 
than 200 different arts programs. MAP's 
perfoi inances and workshops represent the 
artistic and cultural traditions of everv eth- 
nic heritage. Printed curriculum materials, 
which integrate academic skills with arts 
appreciation, help classroom leacliers incor- 
poi ate the activities into social studies, read- 
ing, writing, science, and math lessons. MAP 
earned S498,l o in fiscal year 1991. 

Arts for Learning is a RiU-service pack- 
age designed to reach the entire school 
connnunitv: students, teachers, administra- 
tors, parents, and school volimtcers. A fee- 
for-servicc program, its artists-in-residence 
spend up to two months in a single class- 
room. The package includes studeni work- 
shops, in-service workshops for teachers, 
consultations between individual teachers and artists, par- 
ent workshops, touring performances, student matinees at 
major theaters in the (Ihicago area, field trips, manage- 
ment training institiues foi- priiuipals, echu ational materi- 
als, and cuniciilum guides. The program began with 17 
schools in \9H?> and increased to 160 by 199L revenue 
rose from SL-)3,210 to 82,028,296. 

The Special Projects Department of l'rhan (iatewavs 
designs programs tailored for specific curriculum needs. 
Special projects have included using (he arts to strengthen 
English as a second language for newlv arrived Haitian 
and Mexican students; devc^loping an interdisciplinarv arts 
program foi plivsi< allv disabled students; creating collabo- 
rative relationships between sc hool communities and ( iil- 



Urban Gateways 

(Chicago, IL 
Midwestern Region 

I rhaii (ialr\va\s coiiliiuies to he w pUmcvv: a 
large, multi-ethnic organization active at the 
confluence* of niuliiculturai education and 
education in the arts. 

Mission: "To provide conipreliensive arts-in- 
educatioii programs, to sei vr locally as a 
resourc e and nationally as a model for the 
incorporation of the arts in all levels of 
education for aesthetic, academic, cultural, 
and personal (le\elopnienl." 

Founded: 19(>1 

Community: Multi-cMlmic 

Artistic Discipline: Arts-in-Educalion 

Operating Budget: FY '91-92, S.S,(i 1 4,i:r> 
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tural insuuuion.s; cicsii^ning a special mural piojcci for 
stucicnis aiui tcacluMS from 19 fourih and filth ^vddv class- 
rooms in 10 schools: and using- a study of Af rican art and 
cuhinc to c^xaniinc the similarities and differences in 
African and Anierican cultures. 

Thirty-one years after its inception, I'rban (iatewavs 
faces a critical turning poijit catised in part In rapid or- 
ganizational growth. Internallv the organization is chal- 
lenged to keep pace with its rapid program expansion, 
which, has been accelerated by the confluence of three 
developments: a growing emphasis on arts in education, a 




growing demand for nuilticultinal educational models. 
Fan Warren teaches and the elimination of arts programs bv manv school dis- 

sculpture at Chicago's tricts. Hetween 19(S9 and 1991, Urban (iaiewavs' total 

Urban Gatewaj-s, income inci eased bv 70 percent. Its earned income in- 

creased by 90 percent, and its private contributions in- 
creased bv 43 percent. Its full-time staff increased from 20 
in 1983 to 34 in 1991. Urban (Gateways is attempting to 
handle its growth with an organizational structure devel- 
oped a decade ago. And there is no instiuitional model for 
them to emulate — thev are the model. 

(Hose to (SO percent of Urban Ciatewavs' income is 
earned, and it is attempting to inciease this figure by sell- 
ing more consultant services and marketing its education- 
al materials. The organization earns siibstantial reveiuie 
through fee-for-services, bin because of the inability of 
financially stresseci public s( hools to pay complete pro- 
gram costs, it cannot fbi'csee the dav when these progi ams 
will be self-supporting. Public funding has become scarce. 
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Tvu W'dis ago. iiciiiiy 70 pcrccMit of Urban liatcwiiys' Inul- 
get came from gcncrnnicnt sources; in 1991, less than 10 
percent. While L'rban Ciateways has been successful in al- 
tractint^ corporate and foundation funding;, it has difficul- 
IV conrpeling with nmscunis and theaters that ha\'e im- 
pressiw facilities and a strong indi\'idual donor base. 

I'rban (ialeways' doul^le focus of arts education and 
multiculturalism lias been relevant to the changing demo- 
graphics of (Chicago, the city's ecUicational needs, and the 
national movement toward nuilticultural echication. IIow- 
e\er, it now laces (,he challenge of creating a stionger pul> 
lie image. Because of the organization's extensive work in 
schools, it often is perceived as an integral part of the e<hi- 
rational svstem rather than as an independent organi/.a- 
lion thai em iches the city's cultural life as well as the edu- 
cation of its children. 



^^^^^ ashes of the Watts riots, die 

Iiittler Ciw Cultural Center, is a pioneering nnilti-ethnic, 
m|ullidisdiplinarv arts organization, (treated by Bernard 
latksori, a prizewinning phrnvright, and Dr ]. Alfred ('.an- 
non, a physician, KXX! was called in a fj)s Angeles Times 
ai'ticle (March 31,1991), "a ground-breaking model — p.*r- 
haps the urgently needed blueprint — for arts institutions 
of the coming centuiy," Jackson, KXXl's executi\e direc- 
tor, persisted with the idea of a multicultural arts organiza- 
tion al a time when cultural nationalism dominated the 
agenchi in conmumities of color and the European-Am- 
erican theater establishmenl strongly resisted the notion 
of people of color playing roles written for Europeans. 
Luis \'aldez of Kl leatro Campesino states, "Ifs a tribute to 
jack's vision that the nuilticultural idea has been seen and 
that the fiituie is upon us." 

In keeping with its philosophy, KXXl formed a multi- 
ethnic lepertory company in 1967 to perform classic dra- 
mas. Before the term "nontraditional casting" came into 
popular use, K.V.C cast productions like "Our Town," 
"Tartuffe," and *V\ (ilass Menagerie" without regard to race. 

KXXl often has been among the first lo present many 
performers and plawrighls who have gone on to wide 
acclaim: Louis (iossett, jr., Adolph Cleasai; Paul Winfield, 
Beah Richards, Janet Collins, Kim Fields, Mako, Nobu 
McCarthy, (ieorge Takei, (k'oige C. Wolfe, Pat Morita, 
Kchvard )ames Olmos, and August Wilson are a few. It also 
has introduced southern California audiences to leading 
performance ensembles such as ilie Dance Theatre of 
Harlem, rwyla Tharp Dance Company, Paul Taylor Dance 
Companv, Lleo Ponuire Dance Com|xiny, the* Whirling 
Der\ishes ol Tinkey, the Mimura Ilaip Orchestra of 
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Inner City Cultural Center 
l-os Ani^clcs, ( .A 
Western Rci^ion 

One ol the liisl t()innuuiil\-base(l m ts 
ori^ani/ations to emeri^e out <>( the 19(^().s, 
KXX! illustrates some of'llie j)i()l)leins faced 
b\ nuilticlis( ij)linarv arts ()ri»ani/ati()ns in a 
constantlv shirtiiiiJ^ and uncertain (inulini; 
environniein. 

Mission: ^'To j)i ()(luce and preseiu works of" 
art, in all disciplines, tiial reflect the \italit\' 

Onr conntrv's varied ioi ins of cultural 
expression; to use the arts as a tool lor 
hridginir tlie C{Mnninni( alion i^ap among 
the various cultural c{)nnnunities that make 
uj) the I'nited States: to train, nurtin'c, expose 
and supjM)rt new talent as well as established 
artists searching foi wa\s to hone and broaden 
their skills." 

Founded: UJ^^f) 

Community: Muiii-<'dniic 

Artistic Discipline: Multidisc ij^linai v 

Operating Budget: I- V 'U 1 , S42(i,r)()() 



Tokyo, \ui'ik() Dance (lonipany, the National Dance 
(loiiipiMiy oC Senegal, Teatro 'IVianguIo olWne/iicIa, and 
Los Mascaroncs of Mexico. 

Tln'oiigli tlie years, KXX! lias seen its (undini) Wasv 
expand and conti*act a.s a l esult of shifting funding piioi i- 
ties. In 19{)7 the organization came to national attention 
wIuMi it was made part of a thi*ee-city ])ilot [)r()ject, the Ed- 
ucational Laboratory Theater Piograni. The program, 
implemented in Los Angeles, New Oilcans, and Provi- 
dence, FL was sponsored hv the National Kndowiiicnt for 
tlie Arts, the L'.S. Office of Kducalion, and local school dis- 
ti icts. About high sc liool students saw 

ICXXTs nuilti-ethnic pioduclioiis. When the 
piograni was tei iiiinated afUM' tliree \'eai s, 
KXX' maintained its opeiation, aldiougli on 
a gieatly leduced scale, hi the niid-197()s, 
suppoi'ted with fluids from the Compre- 
hensive LnipU>ynient and I'raining Ac i, 
KXXl established the hiiier (iity Institute. 
*l*lie insliliite |)i*ovided technic al theater 
tiaiiiing to several lunidied students vearl\- 
hut was disconiiiuied in the* early l9K()s with 
theendof CKTA. 

Kric Hayaslii, the aitistic director/pro- 
ducer of the Asian American 'l lu^atei* Oom- 
paiiy, calls Jackson a "pioneer and a sin viv- 
or.... No niattei* how difficuU things get, if 
anyone is going to be aroiuid, it's (he hiner 
(lity (ailtiu'al Cleiiler/' When asked about his 
perseverance, Jackson is quoted as saving, 
"One of the major problems in the so-callc^d 
minority communities has alwavs bc^tMi the 
ti ansient natmc^ of institutions, pariiculai- 
ly arts institiuions. We set oiu to biuld a 
Iegac\/' 

To achieve this goal, Jackson has consis- 
tently taken a long-range view and has 
sought to establish a financial base that 
v,*ouId eventually enable KXXl to become 
more self-sufficient, 'lb date, through carc^- 
fiil fiscal management and sophisticated 
negotiations, KXXl has been able to pur- 
chase two income-producing properties: its principal facili- 
ty, a llirec^-story building that houses two 99-scat theaters, a 
Tfvseat cabaret theatei", two dance studios, rehearsal 
rooms, and administrative offices: and the 4()()-seat Ivar 
Theater, puieliased in I9H9. It is the* first such faciliiy 
owned and operated by pec)ple of color in Hollywood's 
historic entertainment district. In reference tc^ the Ivar 
ac quisition, AI Nodal, general manager of the Los Angeles 
(Cultural Affairs Department, said "'I'hev'rc I)rave. Tliev're 
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inovinji; loi waid and have inadt' a major fxpaiisioii wiuMi 
(•vc*r\'b()dv else is in a lioldiiii^ pattern. The Ivai' means a 
lot to the aits eonnnunity/' ICCC has eoiiipleted the fiist 
l>hase of* the Ivar renovatior . 

hi the alKM niath ol the I.os Ani^eles liots in the spiin;^ 
of 1992. KXXi temporarily moved its headquarteis out of 
the l iot-searred iieii;hboi hood of its piimarv facility and in- 
to donated space neai' tiie Ivar. Althoujrh KXiC's huildini^' 
was not damajrecL many of its neijrhhors' wei'e, KXXl is coii- 
siderinjr demolition of th'* current stt uciure and consii ac- 
tion of a new cultural/ residential/ (ommerdal center. 

Despite its long hisiorv and sound nianagcmeiit, KXX! 
still encounters a fundini; ceiling', one of its gicalesl ohsia- 
clc*s. according to Jackson, !ls operating budget is consider- 
ed midsi/e and it can not obtain su]:)port on the scale recei\- 
ed b\" cultural institutions with budgets of Over SI million. 

As a nuilli-ethnic organization, KXX; also encounters 
the challenge of maintaining a consistent public- image, 
jackson noted that, even with the organi/aiion's long his- 
torv of multi-ethnic progrannning, theie are those in the 
press, die artistic community, and among funders who 
consider it an African American organi/.alion '1)e< ause its 
princ ipal leader is an African-American/' And, as a mulii- 
disc iplinarv organi/.alion, K'X .C has cMicoumered difficulty 
competing with organizations thai focus on a single disci- 
pline such as music-, dance, or theater — all disciplines that 
ICXXl produce.s and presents on a consistent basis. 

Jackson belic^ves that the hiner (lity Cultural (!enu*r's 
funding dilemma is shared by otliei' multidisc iplinary arts 
organizations, wliosc^ purpose is to serve their communi- 
ties' dixerse cultural needs. He would like to sf*e funding 
policies and programs designed specifically to address the 
needs of these oi ganizaiions. KX'Xl is encouraged by a 
niastei- plan I'ecentlv released by the Los Angeles (lultural 
Affairs Department that foresees a major role for the or- 
ganization in the city's cultural life. Until that lime arrives, 
Jackson is hopeful that KXXVs longevity and track recoicl, 
combined with the growing emphasis among funders on 
multicuUnralisni and on presenting, will help the organi- 
zation attract larger grants. 



The Fuji nam i Kai troupe 
presents traditional folk 
and Classical Japanese 
dance. 



^ NTAR (International Arts Relations, Inc.) is on^ 
of l^ree Latino-American theateis in New \brk (iity, all 
slaHlnl within 24 months of eac h other. The other two are 
Re[x^rt()) ic) Kspanol, a Spanish-language repertory theater, 
and the Puerto Rican Traveling Theater, which performs 
bilinguallv and strives to take thca.ter to low-income c:()in- 
munilics. 

INTAR has retained its c>rigiual mission, "to cremate an 
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INTAR Hispanic American Arts Center 
New York. 

Mi(l-Atlan{i( Region 

INTAR has rc( (mu1\ iniliaU'd roinnuinitN- 
oroani/inir ta( (its as part ol a ( oordiiiaicfl 
straicg)' for Icadcrsliip tU'\('l{)])nKMU. 

Mission: "To idciililv, dcNcloj), and picscnl 
die work ui I lisj)aiiii -AuuM it an lliealer arlisls 
aiKl miiliicidmral visual artists, as wt^Il as to 
inlrodufc oiilstandinjjj works l>\ intt'.iialioiiallv 
respft tcd Lalin artists to AnuM icaii audienct's/' 

Founded: \[H\i\ 

Community: Latino American 

Artistic Discipline: MuUidist ii^linai \ 

Operating Budget: V\ '9 1 , sS7H(), i S9 



artMia lor Hispanic actors and dircciois lo work," but its 
gt)als and pioirrams lunv l^roadciu'tl to rcflft ( an cNolvin^ 
connection to its coniniunit)'. In 1979 its cofVxnuler and 
artistic dircctt)!*, Max Ferra, ariicnlatt^d this cliani^inir por- 
spc(ti\'e: "We nt*e<l to de\-cl()p an awareness of time and 
place, ol What we are and represent here and now."'-^ This 
philosophical shift, I'esulted in a chancre from Spanisli-lan- 
f^iiage to bilingual pioductions. The company started pro- 
tlucint^ works by secon(l-^>encration Latino-Aniei ican plav- 
wriirhts written in Knj^lish alK)iit their ct)mmiinit\'s soc ial 
and j^olitical realities. Prior lo this lime it 
had l elied on Spanish translations of pla\s 
by sii^nidcant Kuiopean aiul American plav- 
wi'ighls. or works by Spanish-speaking plav- 
wrights from other countries. Between 19(S1 
and 1991, INTAR prodiu ed theater in 
Knglish only, including translations. In 
1991, partly because of ihe grt)W'ih ol the 
Spanish-speaking inmiigrant conununitv in 
New Yovk Ca\\\ it decided to again perform 
at least one woi k pei yeai' in Spanish. 

IN TAR's change in philosophical per- 
specli\e also strengthened its dedication it) 
dewlopnienial theater, hi 1981 the oigani- 
/ation initiated a Phu'wrights-in-Resitleiu e 
program that annually prcnides in-residence 
workshops and flnan 'al subsidies ft)r La- 
tino-American phuAvrights f rom aci'oss liie 
comiti y. A Music Theatei' Laborator\' was 
established in 19<S5 lo conunission original 
work from Latino-American j/lawrights and 
compt)seis. To date, INTAR has commis- 
sioned Ol' provided residencit^s foi t)ver 175 
plawright.s and composers, who have contri- 
btited moie than 100 newwoi ks to the American l epertorv 

The INTAR Ciallery, fbtmded in 197S b\' its present 
directt)r, In\'erna Lockpe/, is dedicated to the identifica- 
tion aiul exhibitit)n of emerging and mid-eareer ai lists t)f 
diverse cultiuvs. The gallei y was established in respt)nse to 
reqtiests from Latino-American artists and has presented 
the wt)rk t)f more than 250 artists from comnumities of 
color. It has been citetl by Ar( in Anirrira for the last six 
years as one of the fifteen most infkiential alternative gal- 
leries in America. 

The gallery legidarly produces carefully researched 
bilingual catalogues. V\'ith support frt)m a j^iivate founda- 
tion, INTAR initiated a j)i'()gram in the spring of 1992 lo 
participate in a major ct)llaboration with the Museo del 
Barrio in New Yoik City, the Mexican Fine Arts ('enter 
Museum in (Chicago, the Mexican Museum in San Franci- 
sco, and 12 Latino \'isiial arts organizations iri ('.anathi, 
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Mexico. (In- ( iiu il)l)can, (ioiitial AnuMica. and South Am- 
erica. A major componcni will he the preservaiion and 
wifle distiihutioii oi (he exhibition catalogues pioduced by 
each ol these organ i/.ai ions. 

INTAR's management strategy also has been lecon- 
cep(uaii/ed. The organization acknowledged in 19(S9 that 
alliiough it had been successful \i\ nin tm ing Spanish- 
speaking theater' talent, it had (ailed to consistently reach 
its basic c onsiiiuencv, the Latino-American commiuiity. 




Following a period of institutional analysis and planning, 
it developed the Hispanic Theatre lor New y\udiences pro- 
ject, a new approach to audience development and com- 
munity involvement. 

After years of convemioiial marketing ap|)roaches, 
INTAR decided to utili/.e community-organ i/ing tac tics to 
expand its audience and devc^lop a future generation of 
leadership. In 1991 a connnunity liaison was hired to do 
gi'oup sales. Unee part-time neighborhood representa- 
tiv(\s were hired to build support in thive connniinities in 
the New York metropolitan area with huge Latino- 
American populations. 

As a result ol' this concentrated initiative, INTAR's in- 



CommissRoncd by 
Intar, Luis Santciro's 
The Ixidy from Havana 
opened in New York, 
played Miami and 
returned to become a 
bilingual production. 
Here it features Feiga 
M. Martinez, Georgia 
Galvcz and Lillian Hurst 
(left to right). 
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Dancers follow classical 
traditions with BalicLs 
de San Juan, one of 
Puerto Rico\s outstanding 
companies. 



(onu* iiu rrascd bctwccMi 11)90 and 1991 (roiii S7!Vi,724 to 
S9l!».r)(>7. riu* giowtli rclk'cts |)riiiuirily increases in box 
ollltc K'tcMpis (gioup sales lose IVoni 20 lo (>() oi()U|js), 
eatalo^ue sales, and individual pliilaniliropic donations. 
Its earned income rose from S99,4r)() to 8123,719. .\ 1988 
delicit ()i S217,()()() was l edueed to S3(),()()(). The si/e ol ihe 
boaid doubled, the oveiall aurliei-ee size doubled, and 
pro bono support went Tioin S()0,(H)() to S3(KM)()(). hi 1990, 
")()() srhoolehildren paiticipated in INTAR's Field l)a\' 
Progiain; in 1991 there were more than 5,000. These fig- 
ures continued to glow in 1992. 

Dui ing the summei- of 1992, IN TAR initiated a pro- 
ject, luncled b\ a prixale loundation, t(; dexclop its xolun- 
leer infrasiructuie. Kva Bi une, INTAR's managing direc- 
tor, sees a solid group of trained volunteers as indis- 
pensable to the continued growth and vitalitv of IN TAR. 
since its staff, upiless radicalh' expanded, would be unable 
to handle the increased res])onsibilities that will acconipa- 
nv antic ipated growth. A coordinator of volunteers was 
hired to traiu, supervise, and coordinate volunteers and lo 
increase their !uun!)er. Brunc- describes the volunteer 
strucuiic as consisting of four concen.tric c irc les. I hv core 
includes tlie 2-1-member board ol directors, the 12-meni- 
ber general board of advisors, and the <S-member advi'Mi v 
board — groups responsible (or operational and artistic 
oversight. I he second circle is the board's eight subcom- 
mittees, consisting of three to five members each. The 
third c ire le inc ludes IN TAR's benefit (ommiltee, the high 
school students who will be trained as vc^lunteers, and the 
IXTAR Arts and Business (lircle, a group of Latino-Am- 
erican business leaders. The fourth circle consists of vol- 
unteers who work as ushers, as box office aides, and in 
other capacities that enta^^ community contac t and in- 
volvement. 

IN TAR initial(*d two major activities in collal)orati<)n 
with otluM ethnicallv spec ific- organizations i!i 1992. The 
joint Hispanic (iultural Fmid was designed atid s|)c%uhcv.d- 
ed bv IN TAR as Oie first united fundraising effort bv New 
'Noik (litv's Latino-Amei ican ciiltiual institiuions. The 
IN r.\R Xblunteers Initiative Progi am (MPs) was designed 
to train more than :")() high sc hool vouth amuiallv to cairv 
cHit theater tasks; following their training ihev will work at 
!\ TAR and other ethnicallv spec ific theater institutions in 
the Nc»w \<M'k nunropolilan area. IN TAR's fiUiuc* plans 
inchule a new facilitv with huger theatei and gallerv 
spaces. The oigani/atioiTs goal is to c i cMte a major Lalino- 
Ametican ciiltinal center in New Noik (".itv. F.va Brunc* 
speculaU's that being in New York (iitv. the countivN artis- 
tic c apital, presents spec ial b.u rieis to c reating an ethnic al- 
h spec ilic nmltidisc ii)liuai v c iiUmal center. One prc^blem 
is the immber (»t professional arts instimiicuis whi( h c om- 
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witli coniiiiunin-basrcl ortraiii/alions for both artistic 
and niaiiati[crial talciiL A sccoiui prohlcMii is tlir city's terri- 
torial scj^nuMitation, vshich tends to concentrate- specific 
tvpcs of arts institutions in specific ncitjliborhoocls, niak- 
injr it diClicult to form tbc "critical mass" necessary to sus- 
iiiin dif fereni types of audiences. How, for example, is it 
possible to attract tbe visual arts audience to the Theater 
District on West 42nd Street? A third factor is the transient 
nature of the city's work force, (iivcn the growinir Latino- 
American p()|Milati()n of the New York Chy metropolitan 
area, however, Brnne feels the tiir.e is ripe for a major La- 
tino-American cultural C(Miter. 



nquilinos Boricuas en Accion is <mr of the most 
su(5flk\ssful community development models in the IMiiled 
Staitt's. \\ was established in 19(iS in Boston's South Lnd by 
thd jarirely Puerto Rican residents of Parcel H), a cluster of 
low-rise bu'ldings about to be ra/ed by urban renewal. The 
residents won the rif^lit to control their conimunity's rede- 
velopment, resultintr in the creation of \'illa X^ictoria, 
named in honor of their victorious tenants' 
sirut^gle. Todav \'illa Mctoria is an 8S4-unit 
community, with more than residents 
of low or moderate income. 

Since the organization's inceptic>n, IBA's 
members and board of directors have main- 
tained that the social, economic, and cultur- 
al h.ealtp. of Wda X'ictoria are interdepen- 
dent. Thus, in addition to providing pro- 
grams such as a bilingual child care center, a 
credit union, atid a housing management 
company, IBA has devefoped a range of cul- 
tui'id programs and acti\ities sponsored bv 
its .\ile V (aihur<i Program. Because the orig- 
inal residents of Parcel 19 were predomi- 
nantlv Puerto Rican, the focus of these pro- 
grai is has been primarilv Latino. Kach \c*ar 
II^A's social and cultural progianis reach 
nior<* than 4{),()()() people. 

In k(*ei:)ing with its origins as a grassroots 
connnunity movement, IBA has dcN'eloped a 
model of cultur;d programming that 
emanates horn and involves the comnumitv. 
For example, planning for its annual Festival 
Heiances, a three-da^ outdoor festival begun 
in 1974, starts with a series of connnunity meetings whei e 
ideas are dev(4oped and committees foi me<l. IBA's 
approach to arts prograi'iming results not onlv in the pre- 
sentation ol majot artists such as Mario Bau/a, PoiicIk^ 
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Inquilinos Boricuas en Accion 

Boston, MA 
N'ew England Region 

li^A is part of a higiily successful coiiiniaiiity- 
developnieni organization, challenged today to 
respond to its changing ethnic C()mp()siti()n. 

Mission: "IBA is dedicated U) (a) loslcring 
the human, social, and economic well-being 
ofX'illa X'ictoria residents, (b) promoting 
aaid advocating for Latinos citwide, and 
(c) perpetuating the rich l^iuino cultural and 
artistic hcitage. 

Founded: 

Community: Latino American 
Artisnc DLscipline: Multidisciplinarv 
Operating Budget: FY *9 1 , S 1 . 1 million 
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Saiicluv, Michel (lainilo. ami Daniel Ponce, but also in the 
inelusion of lively resident pi'esentations such as the 
Showcase \oiuh and 'IVouhadoi' Niglit. Thc'se cuhui al 
offerings keep \'illa \'ietoria's resicients involveci with theii- 
rich rnltiiral heritage anci reairirni their power lo define 
anci control tlieir environment. 

IBA's okiest formal cultural program is the Arevto 
(ailuual Knrichment Piogiam, inaugurated in 1974. In 
acidition lo sponsoring public celebrations like Fc^stival 
Betancc^s, it offers a wide range of activities anci programs, 
parlicidarlv for yoiuh. In Boston-area public schools, 
Arevto's (aillural Kncounlers program offers workshops 
anci p<'rformances highlighting Puerto Rican anci othei' 
Hispanic cultures. An after-school program provides in- 
struction in art, nuisic, anci theater. Both \'outh anci adults 
participate in video training programs run by IBA's cable 
IV station, which also produces ^A'isiones," an hour-long 
weeklv Spanish language program that airs on Boston's 
Neighborhooci Network. 

In 19(S(), IBA openeci the jorge Ilernancie/. (lidtural 
(lenter in a renovateci churc h at Villa X'ic loria. This multi- 
purpose fac:ilitv seats 400 ])e<)plc. Reputeci lo be the first 
Hispanic conununity-owneci facility of i^^' kinci .n New 
Knglanci, the center has bc*<Mi haileci by the Boston CAobe ws 
"a small urban paradise... resplendent in its reno 'ateci 
state." llie opening of the center has CMiableci IBA to ciraw 
auciienccvs from all parts of the metropolitan area. Sc^veral 
innovative performance series have bcH*n prociuceci by the 
cultural center. The 1986 Autumn Nights featured Boston- 
based artists in performances of (iaribbean and Andean 
folk music, ja//, African dance, anci flamenco. 'V\\c 1987 
Kxpresic:>ncs Latinas series featured nationally anci interna- 
tionally rc*cogni/ed performers in new song, zar/.uela, ja/./., 
and theater. The 1988 Tradiciones de Puerto Rico sericvs 
brought sc^veral of the island's premier folkloric perform- 
ers to Boston. In the fall of 1992, IBA c^xcTUted a coup of 
cultural dipiomacy by hosting performances of artists from 
(!uba who had never appeared before in the L'nited vStates, 

The originalitv and caliber of the center's program- 
ming h'Ave c^arned recognition and praise from even the 
traditional arts establishment, with the Boston (llohe citing 
it for its "connnitment lo excellent, eclectic program- 
mitig." Througli box office recx'ipts, r. -ntals, and retail 
sales, the cultm-al center had earned income of SI 4(),()0() 
in 1991, approximately 65 percent of its K^tal budget. 

The major challenge faced presently b)- IBA rs to 
become more represc-ntative of the changing ethnic com- 
position of \1lla Victoria's resfdents. As mentioned previ- 
ouslv, the oiiginal residents of Parcel 19 were Lalino, pi'i- 
nuu ily Puerto Rican. Since its founding, the demographics 
of Villa Victoria have shifted steadily. Latinos, who l epic- 
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sent ():") percent of'i.he residents, are still predominant, but 
there has been an inc rease of" Af rican and Asian Ameri- 
cans. The latter i^ronps now represent 20 percent and 5 
percent respectively. IB.Vs cultural programs have begun to 
respond to and include these groups, pai ticulaiiy Africaii 
Americans. For example, events featuring author Alice 
Walker and coniposei- Anthony Davis weie well received. 

However, the IBA staff recognizes th.at il must become 
more reflecti\e of Villa X'ictoria's population and has iden- 
tified ii need for a community organi/er to involve more 
residents in the governing and electoral piocess. Histori- 
callv this -policy-making body has been piedominanily 
Latino. Currently the Hvmember board has 13 Latinos, 1 
African Anieiican, and 2 Kinopean Americans. IBA staf- 
fers note that conununity meetings are increasingly at- 
tended bv a diverse group that recognizes the need for 
more inclusive leadership and programs. \K\ is pursuing 
this necessarv c hange in a manner that c(>nforms to its liis- 
torv and founchng piinciples: grassioots conMituency in- 
volvement at all levels. 



L-^^ " ^ IB l^<^* American Indian Community 
House, [New Vor^ City's hugesi Native-American organiza- 
tion, is ut the settlement housc^ tradition begun in the late 
LSOOs. Founded as a small organization to educate the 
public about Native Americans and to offer assistance* t<) 
Native .\niericans in New \oik Cit\', AICH is now a mulii- 
faceled organization designed to address tlie rieeds of an 
urban Native-.-Vmericati conununity. hi a^idition. to its arts 
compcMient, il provides social services related to health 
care, substance abuse, III\'/AIDS, a food and clc)ihing 
bank, employment and train.ing, a drop-in center with 
lunch for achilts, and preschool echication. These services 
are available to New York City's popiUation of 24,(){){) 
Native Amei icans, reprc sentir.g approximately 37 tribal 
groups, who come from as far away as Alaskii and Central 
and South America. (Kligibility for some services is based 
on income as well as Nalive-Americ im heritage.) 

Arts piogramming became^ a formal pari of the organ- 
ization in 197(S, when AICH opened its art gallery and gift 
shop. The facility v^as started because of two factors: the 
large number of Native-American visual artists who had 
come to New \brk Citv to i.)ra( lice iheir craft, and the role 
that artistic expression could plav in reinforc ing the soc iai 
services being offered. Nhmy comnnmity niembeis who 
utilized AlCILs other services shouecl natural artistic- tiil- 
ent. I'liev used their skills in the centei- in ways thai 
enhanced the c cMiter as well a*, their own self-esteem. The 
gift sh.op was developed as an outlet where conunuiiitv 



nuMiilxM s coiilfl earn inconu* l)y sdling tluMi work. 

Tlu' AKIH gallery, on tlu» oiIkm- hand, exhibits and 
sells work by emerging and professional Naiive-Anieriean 
arlisls. h retains a commission of 25 percent, which was 
recently reduced from 40 perccMit to com])!\ with funding 
requirements. Rosemarv Richmond, exi'c uti\e direc toi- ol 
AICH. looks fbi ward to the gallerv and gift sho[) becom- 
ing self-supporting and presently is seeking \o attract cor- 
porate accounts for the gallery. 

AKiH also aets as a presenter foi Nati\c*- Vmei ican per- 
foi ining artists, hi June 1992, in recognition of the (iolum- 
I I bus Qiiincenteiuiial. it mounted, with sun- 

]>(>rt from a private foundation, a month- 
American Indian Community House long series en tilled ^'Indian Summer." The 
Xew^ork, \^ coi e of its ])i csentations is a gionp of four 
Mid-Atlaniic Rc'gion Nalive-.\mei ican ensem bles w In; use ihe 

eenUM for rehearsal s])a( c and meetings. 
.\I(:H,whichs(-vesNew V()rk(:iis\p()piilaii<.n p^^..^ p,-. (j^^^,.,. j.^jji^) j, traditional contem- 

])oi ar\ \ati\e-.\m(M'ican lemale musical duo 
consisting of Pura Fe and Soni Moreno- 
Primeau. Both wonuMi have had extensi\(* 
e\]x*i ien( t' in a variei\ of music al idioms, 
including ja// and Bi()adwa\ musicals. The 
riumderbird Anieiican Indiim Dancers, a 
grouj) which lias been in existence for about 
30 years and now has ils second generation 
oi performers, proN'ides a mixture of music" 
and dance combined with education. The 
group is intertribal and includes dances and 
regalia from throughout the country, 
(-oatlicue Las (Colorado consists of two sis- 
ters, \'ira and lloriensia (Colorado, who con- 
ceive, write, direct, and act in their own pio- 
duclions, which bring a distincth con.- 
teniporary feminist perspective to traditional 
Native-American stories. Spiderwonian Theatre consists of 
three sisters. Lisa Ma\(j, (iloria Miguel, and Nhiriel Miguel, 
who also create their own productions. The ensemble's 
plays have won awards and critical acclaim in the I'nited 
States and Kurope. Richmond notes tliat AKllLs eiuire 
])erfon7iing arts program is based on education through 
enlet tainment. 

Th" Badger's (loiner. which takes iis name from the 
Pueblo legend of the four-legged c reature who led the peo- 
ple from the underworld after the (ireat Flood, is the vehi- 
cle thiough wind; AKIH nurtures and presents these 
groups. \j( !I I also presents other performing artists, poets, 
lecturers, storvtellers, and fonnns. Some oi the artists are 
])resentecl thiough a collaboration with die 'Sbung Men's 
\()tnig Women's Hebrew Assoc iation, which has a regulai 
presc*nting progiam. AKl! 1 is able to take advantage of the 



of 24,000 Native .-Knieric ans. excinplilies ihc 
nuillifaceled organization that pi'o\icles a 
spec trum of soc ial ser\ires as well as c ulliiral 
programming. 

Mission: "Prolecting the past, snslaining our 
present, and planning for our hilure." 

Founded: 19f)9 

Community: \ali\ c American 

Artistic Discipline: NUillidisc ipIin.n \ 

Operating Budget: l-'^' *0O-0 1 — loial: 
SI .'^ million: arts component: S 13.000 
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aitisis' ])ics(Mi( (' ill the (itv lo airaiii^c a]>])c;u'aiK('s ilial it 
ollu'i wisc could not alloid. Alili()ui>li the major dailies 
cover scnnc of the c cnlci 's well-known perlornuMs, the 
inaj()rit\ are not coNci'ed. In IIHH) the ceniei" hired a |)ul>li- 
cisi who elicited sul)staniiai co\(Ma<^e loi* a inonth-i(>nt> llie- 
altT lesti\ai, Inil not in the form of reviews. 

In addition to its i»allery and |)reseniin<^ pioi^i am, 
AKIH sel ves Naiive-Aiiu rican a? iisis in a varieiv oC other 
wavs. A Native-American crafts market is iield everv veai 
Iroin 'rhanksj^ivini; to (Ihristmas. There are ])()eti\ read- 
inj^s and Native-Americ an ( i a(is])eo|)le who sell their c raits 
and ])resent demonsiiations, The hulk of AK .H's earned 
income ( omes from this event. Since HKSf), Al(!l i has held 
an annual a( tors showc ase with eslahlished diret tors such 
as (iene Kiankel, Ke\ in ()'(-()nnor, Lisa Ma\<). Mai ta ( iarh 
son, and Muriel Mij^uel, and to whic h castini^ directors 
and aii;ents are invited. 

Al( .1 1 serves as an a^eni-withoiit-lee and maintains a 
file ol a[)j)i oximateh f)!) Natixc-American artists and mod- 
els, it res|)on(Is to ( asiini^ calls lor |)erfo! nK'rs and will cre- 
ate videotapes lor use in auditions, Ridimond also would 
like to provide trainiiii^ for artists under Al( Ill's ein])l(n- 
menl and Mainini^ ])rotyram. This lrainin^ was possihle in 
the IDTOs under the ( IK l A ])i"oi^iam, hut not uiidei' the 
Joint Training and Partnership .\( t, which cuireiitK sui> 
|)orts AK^II's em|)lovment and trainini^ |)roirram and 
which stipulates that trainini^ (an he ])r<)vided oidv in 
areas I'oi \vhi( h "a reasonahle e\])e( tation oF em])lo\ inenl 
is likeh," 

The ai ts com|)onent oi AK-II has ac ( (>ni])lishe(l a 
i^i'eat deal with \ei \ little monev. It has operated a t^aller\ 
and gilt shoj), |)resenied ])erformmg arts, and [)rovi(Ied 
auxiliarv ser\ i( cs with a.n iiuonu' that reac hed a maxi- 
mum of .SJ7,r)()0 in fiscal vear H)l)l-92, of which ap|)roxi- 
matelv 2!^ ])erceiu was earned revenue. Since its |)i i- 
mai v source ol su])])orl has been the New \\)vk Stale 
Council on the Arts, llowcxcr, a N\'S('A leduMion of 
.S212,r>()() (()! ]>ercent) lor 19i)l-()2 put the oigani/ation in 
serious dillu ulties. l)es])ite (onlinuing low levels of iii- 
((>m(\ Ric hmond is determir.ed that the arts (oniMonent 
ol Aldll will survive "bec ause it's necessar\." 



Ballets de San Juan 
dancers, supported 
in part by the Institute 
of Puerto Pican 
Culture, perform a 
pas de deux. 



he (ihicano movement ol the late lOI'^Os 
S^was duSruc ibhjf that produced the Galeria de la Raza. 
()])eral^llg lot more than 20\c'arsc)Ut of an unpicientious 
storefront galleix in the heart of the Mission District. San 
Francisco's major ( Ihic anc) ncMghhorhood. the (ialeiia has 
remained true* to the* goal of its ( Ihic ano niovemc*nl ori- 
gins: to ];iomole artistic ex(c*llc*nce in the* seixicc* of the 
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Galena do la Raza 

Siin Fi inu isco, (!A 
WcsicTii Region 

(iiilcria i\r la Ra/a. a major icsouk c loi llu* 
|)roni<)iion of ( 'hicaiio-Lalino \ isual an, grt-w 
out oftlu^ ('hicano inovcnicni ol ihc I9()()s. It 
remains imolxcd with its ( ouinninily's social 
organi/aiions aiul issues and works ( loselv willi 
oiher arts ori>;ani/ations in San Francisco and 
nationally 

Mission: "To proinoJe public awareness and 
aj 1)1 ecialiou ol Chit ano/l.atino art and tile 
indii»enous eultint-s from which it arises 
thi()ui>[h art exhibits, multimedia 
presentations, and edu( aiional a( livities." 

Founded: 1970 

Community: Latino Amei ican 

Artistic Discipline: \'isuai Vris 

Operating Budget: 1-^' 1 . SL>:'.t) Ji.VJ 



Latino community. The (ialeria's Ibinidcrs defined C.hi- 
eano art as eonmuinity based in natiu'e, a public art that 
prochiiins and expresses political and social concerns. 

As the first Mexican-American art i^allery in the L^iited 
States, (iaieria de hi Rii/.a is considered one of the most im- 
portaiH comnumity-based galleries in the country. It has 
gained a national and international reptUiition, pai ticipal- 
ing in exhibitions in New ^ork, Berlin, Mexico (lily, and the 
Soviet Union. The (ialeria's exhibition space has inirt^- 
diiced its visitors to iinrecogni/ed and emerging artists as 
well as to the work of major figiii'es, siicii as Frida Kiilho, 
whom the daleria inuoduced to the Bay Area 
through two exhibitions in 1978 and 1987. 

In addition lo cmating exhibitions on- 
site, the (iaieria has been invohcd wilh the 
(Ihicano nnual moxcment, helping to pro- 
duce ()\'er 80 murals in the Mission District 
since* the 197t)s. An imi>()rtani aspec t of (his 
work is the billboard on the side of their 
building, which every six to eight weeks is 
paiiMed wilh a temporarx mural by differenl 
artists. The billboard was originally owned 
bv a private advei'tising company that even- 
Uially donated it to ibe gallerv. Approxi- 
maieh' one-thiicl of the murals carr\ pui)lic 
service messages. In contiast to die o\;*r- 
abtmdance of c igarette a.nci liquor a<ls that 
mar man\' Latino-American neighhorhc)ods, 
the (raleria's billboard has been tised to 
biing attention to the Persian (iiilf War, 
AIDS in the comnmniiy, and gang violence. 
Lhe billboard is also used to announce 
upcoming exhibitions and ac tivities, 

A second st^irefront. adjaccmt to the 
gallei y, houses Studio 2 !, the* (iaieria's gift 
slio]>, which produces r>() |)ercent of the or- 
gani/alioirs income. Aside from its siicc c-ss 
as an economic -de\c*lopment project. 
Studio 21 pro\ides an outlet for highh" 
pri/ecl folk art, hooks, and mtisic fiom Mexico and Latin 
America, li also introduces commnnit\ lesidents to the 
va>rk ol' the gallery through its c arefully designed windows 
and its art objec ts and prints at af fordable pric es. 1 he 
major cultural event sponsored by the (iaieria is its pio- 
gramming to c onnnenuirale l)ia dr ln\ Muntas (Day of the 
Dead). <i national h(*!icla\ in Mexico, The amnial art 
exhibit and fesli\e candlelight pioc cssion, logethei willi 
otitreach lo area public sc hools, ha\c* iiu teased the 
(ialeiia's ties lo the Latino ( otnmunit\ and inliodiK c*d the 
larger San Lrancisco Bas Area comnnmitx lo a major 
Mexican holi(la^■. 
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Several influeiilial (^hieano activist/artisis have emerg- 
ed from ilie (ialeria. Among its tAvelve original foundeis is 
Peler Rodrigiie/., who laier founded the Mexiean Museum 
in San Franeiseo, Another foundei* is painter Rohmdo 
(iistellon, now the director of the Mary Portner Sesnon 
(iallery at the University of (^ahfornia at Santa Cvu/., 
Former codireetor Rene Yane/. is a cofounder of the the- 
ater group (Aihure (^lash, which has broken through bar- 
riers into eonnncM'cial theater and television. rx)founder 
and codireetor Ralph Maradiaga, who died in 1985, was a 
well-known silk .screen artist, art educator, and indepen- 
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dent filmmaker. Several noted C.hicano artists, who had 
early public exposure at the (Valeria, such as C.armen 
Lomas (»ar/a, Rupert C^arcia, \()landa Lope/, and Kster 
I iernande/, ( ontinue to maintain ties to the organization. 

Connnunitv invokement is important to the (ialeria. 
With one exception, its ten-member board and six-])CMson 
staff* is all Latino. It regularly hosts activities by so( ial ser- 
vice and professional organizations {mm San Francisco's 
M(»xican-American coimnunity While the (iaieria has sue- 
cessfnllv ( ollaborated with major institiuions su( b as the 
San Francisco \hiseum of Modei ii Ai t, its strongest iuid 
njost (onsisKMit ( ollaborations have be(*n with organiza- 
tions of similar origin and emphasis, such as the Mexican 
Museum, the Mission ( ailtural ( Center, and La Ra/a (iraph- 
i(s of San Franc isco. 'I'he laltei two organizations have 
formed a consoitittm with the (ialeiia: the\ meet montliK 
tc» collaborate on progiamming ;uid neighborhood events 



Designer Ana Ruiz 
based this billboard 
mural on a painting by 
Moises Barrios featured 
in a Studio 24 exhibition, 
Galeria de la Ra/a 
changes the billboard 
regularly to display 
timely art. 
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Dancers in the Chinese 
Folk Dance Company 
perform a sword dance 
as part of the Asian 
Pacific American 
Heritage Festival. 



and t<; avoid coinpctitioii in fundraisini^. Totrcihcr ihcy 
wcix* able to obtain coniputcrs from Apple, and ihcy envi- 
sion the possibility of shared auxiliarv staff, perhaps in arts 
edueation or fiindraisinj^ and development. 

The major problems faced by the CiaU^ria are similar 
to those faced by other ethnic arts organizations. Income 
from grants dropped 18 percent iroin 1990 to 1991. from 
SIOS'OOO to SI 34, ()()(). These funding cuts led to the 
reduction of the staf f bv three positions, the elinunalion of 
one exhibit per yeiir, and the elimination of the organiza- 
tion's newsletter. 

its executive director, Maria Pincdo, has been meeting 
with heads in other organizations across the coinitry of" 
similar age and artistic /social mission to explore collabora- 
tive possibilities. This pcM'haps is one of the most critical 
arid potentially exciting developments of the Galei ia as it 
expands its concept of communilv to include its national 
peers. Accoiding lo its artistic consultant, .\nialia Mt^sa- 
Bains, "If" we band together we are much more able to pro- 
tect oiirseh es from the appropriation shorifalls we're expe- 
rien< ing." In the interest of" stu vival with integrity, she 
envisions a collaboi alion between educational instiliuions 
and frontline arts organizations to develop fiuure leaders: 
"Part of what we can offer is the junctm e bel\veen a com- 
nnmiiv-groiuided exj>erience and professional expecta- 
tions,.. the leadership wisd<.)m which exists in our commu- 
nities is a verv spe< ial legacv.... These organizatic^ns will 
not stirvive imless there is someone to replace the leaders." 



\vu l)ef"oi-e its creation in 1971, the founders 
TA (Efeony Theatre Arts) weic clear aboiu its purpose: 
rovifle a professional theater and a community-based 
inirtlTOTif^ that would give the African-American connnu- 
nity in (Ihicago "a focus for cultural identity, af fhnialion. 
and ownership." The theater was lo he a place where 
/Vfricau-American audiences could go "to s<-e who and 
what we truK aie" and "where we would tell om* own story.'' 
KTA's philosophv informs all of its activities. I hrough 
its ti aining program it provides a sei ies of c lasses in acting, 
nnisic, dance, audition ic^chniciues, ])laywiiting, sound, 
light, videotaping, and stage managemeiU for more than 
IMH) children, teenagers, and adults yearly. (Ihildren are 
given an oppoilunitv lo display their talents l)y perform- 
ing in the ( hildi en's theater, and K TA's students are given 
first option to audition for mainstage productions. 

KTA's |)lavwiiiin<:^ program moves through IMa\- 
wrighting I, a basic course; IManvrighting II, in whi( h thice 
pla\s are c hosen to be fullv develo)>e(I; and the Readeis' 
riieaier, in which a coinmittee of ihcsiler professionals 
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works with selccied planvrights. Through the Readers' 
Theater, five staged readings of new works are presented 
\earh'. As of 1992, 20 niainstage productions had resulied 
from the Readers' Theater. 

In Marc h 1992, KTA inaugurated a phinvrights discov- 
erv initiative with a weekend conference that inchided 
theater professionals from around the country. Tlie initia- 
tive, whose primary purpose is to nurtme pianvrights and 
make them an integral part of the pn?ducti()n experience, 
will create a collaborative artistic process that includes 
phiwrights. producers, directors, and performers. 

KTA presents six mainstage productions 
eacli >ear. The best one — "the pick of the 
season" — is brought back the following year 
for anollici' six- to eight-week run. The the- 
ater's audiences are 95 percent African Am- 
erican. Plays are regularly reviewed in the 
citv's major dailies, (noup sales of 10 or 
more tickc'ts to social and professional asso- 
ciations, whicli usually hold a reception fol- 
lowing the performance in the t.lieater\s 
gallery, account for ()9 percent of ticket 
sales. i)uring the 1990-91 season, 737 such 
groups attended various ETA e\ents. A sam- 
pling includes the Resurrection Lutheran 
Clhurch, the (losmopolitan (iommunit)' 
(Hiurch, the Chicago Alliance of Black 
Kducators, the Windy City Links, Langston 
L'niversitv Ahnnni, and the AMXTTS. 

\'()lunteer involvement in KTA is pur- 
sued through three major vehichjs that 
offer opportiniities for narticipalion in 
manv areas and include more than 400 indi- 
viduals. The 2(>tnember board of directors, 
consisting of African Americans from a wide 
rangc^ of professional backgrounds, acts as 
an extension of KTA in the conmumity and 
llu.Highout the city, h is divided into active 
suhconnnittees that formulate policy, raise 
funds, develop long-range plans, and provide fiscal over- 
sigiit. A volunteer coordinates 230 vohmtcxMs, who handle 
mailings, serve as ushers and salespersoiis in the gift shop, 
do telenraI•ketinL^ and help with clerical work. A parents 
group raises huuls through benefits and participates in 
audience-developuK'MU campaigns. Annual fundraising 
events, such as a calendar raffle, a golf and tennis ouling, 
an annual gala, p ovide a variety of ways for the coinniuni- 
tv lo be involved in the financial support of KTA. 

Through its arts-in-eclucation program, KTA works 
with tc^ichers and children in public and private scliools, 
grades K through 12. Holiday and matinee performances 



ETA Creative Arts Foundation 

Chicago, IL 
MicUvcstern Region 

KTA is an arts orgiiiii/.ation deeply rooted in its 
coininunity, with a strong commitment to tiie 
development of Af'rican-Amcriean theatei" 
works and plaN-wrights and a carefully thought 
out approach to institution building. 

Mission: "To he a major cultural institution 
for the preservation, perpetuation, and pio- 
mulgation of the Arriran-Ameriean aesthetic. 
To project the cultural nuances in black life 
and relationships on the world stage as thev 
l elate to the basic (juestions with all whicii 
human beings are struggling." 

Founded: 1971 

Community: African American 
Artistic Discipline: Theater 
Operating Budget: V\' '9 1 . S73 1 ,71 1 
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arc presented for adolescents and children, and davtinie 
performances arc given for public schools, Hc^ad Start, 
and day-care programs. Study guides ha\ e been de\ cloped 
for teacher use to prepare students foi' what is ol'ten iheir 
first theater experience and to use for follow-up in die 
classroom. More than 22,000 children attended perfor- 
mances in 1991. 

ETA owns its building, a comerted storm-window fac- 
tory located on Chicago's Soulhsidc and purchased in 
1979. The renovated 15,656-square-foot KTA Square 
Theatre Building comprises a 200-scat auditorium, a li- 




ETA Creative Arts 
Foundation in Chicago 
displays African sculpture 
in its theater lobby. 



brary, a lounge, an art gallery that features visual artists 
from the communiLy, a student theater, a cabaret theater, 
offices, and a concession area, 

ETA's budget has grown from $12,000 in 1971 to 
S757,335 in fiscal year 1992. Fifty-three percent of its 
income is earned. And within I he last several years ETA 
has worked to develop a detailed endowment strategy 
focused on the African American community. To date, a 
brochure has been developed for one-to-one or group 
meetings to spell out options for participating in the 
endowment; three annual receptions have been held 
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focused oil patterns of in the African-AnuM icaii 

(■(unniunitw 

Since 1971, K I A has (le\c*lo|)e(l a professional theater 
that \yAvs its actors wages consistent with union waives, hs 
attetulance for 19!)1 was ()7,72(S, up from ^f),! \ 2 the ])re\i- 
ousvear. It lias pKxhieed the work ol more than 200 |)hiy- 
Wrights: 9(S percent of its phiys have been premieres. \'eaily 
it contracts a|jproximately 200 actors, musicians, dii-ectois, 
and other ilieater professionals, (ilearly iis [)resence luis 
contributed to the ( oniniunity's economy. 

K'I'A's (ofouiider, Abena joan Brown, believes thai to 
establish a firm base of ( ommunity suppoi t, community- 
based ails organi/ations must "demonstrate* a standard of 
excellence in e\er\tliini> they do. develop well-managed 
organi/ational structines, make their otgaiii/alioiis a 
source of Conimunitv pride, give people opportunities for 
leadership loles as well as for learning, and encourage a 
sense that invohement in the inslitiuion, in wliate\'er 
(apacitv, will make a difference, not just in their lifetime, 
biu for genei atioiis to come." 



^ ^^ etween 19<S1 and M)92, the Muntu Dance 
Tli|atre c^)l\-ecl from a locAcly sti uctured, family-style col- 
lec||\-e \\^i no salaried staff, a one-man/one-\-ote go\-er- 
niijTi)rf=^^^uc tu and danc-ers who were paid a share of 
ticket sales into a fbrnialK' structured organization with six 
full-time eiTiplo\c'es, a go\c'rning board of clirec tors, a ])ro- 
fc\ssic)nal booking agent, and salai ied dancers. 

This change was initiated by the company's founder 
and artistic clirec loi, the late Aho 'Iblbert, a pioponent of 
African c iilliiic' who saw iiuisic and dance as merely one 
means to inn oduc e African Amei icans to an African world 
\iew. ''Muntu" is a P>antu word that, loosely translated, 
means "the c*ssenc c* of humanity." I'lie company's philoso- 
|)hv was reflec ted in Us ap|jroac h to |)erformancc\ K\cM'y 
danccM' and musician was seen as an educator. And in 
order to ensuic* authentic ity, e\ery dance was thoroughh 
researc lied in terms of its cultural and historical signifi- 
cance and its subtleties of style, a pi'actice that is still main- 
tained. 

The idc*a of c reating a formal organization was not 
new, sinc e* the gioup had long discussed cle\elc)ping a 
means bv which the dancers and musicians could earn a 
li\ing through their art. But in 19<S1, a system was estal>- 
lished wherebv each person rec cM\ ecl 850 a month, and 
the board of clirec tors, which originally was composed 
onl\- of familv and friends, was reconstituted. In 19H2, Tol- 
bert designated two members to ser\-e as Mtmtu's ad- 
ministrative clirec lor and music al dii c*ctor; an assistant 
artistic director was ah eady in place*. He informed Joan 
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Muntu Dance Theatre 

Ohicago, IL 
Midwestern Region 

An organization focused on u adiiional African 
dance, Muntu is beginning to incorporate 
contemporary African-American and African- 
Caribbean elements. In die last decade, it care- 
fully evolved from a collective to a formally 
structured arts organization. 

Mission: "To inci ease awareness and 
appreciation of African culture and histoi v 
through the presentation of African and 
Afro-American dance, music, and folklore." 

Founded: 1972 

Community: /Vlrican Amei ican 
Artistic Discipline: Dance 
Operating Budget: F\' '91 , S294,()0{) 



Gv'dy (Muntu's current executive cUrcctor, who was then a 
dancer with the c()nij)any) that slie either could heconu^ 
the administrative director or leave the company. Though 
his colleagues did not know it, Tolbert had terminal can- 
cer: he died in 1983. 

U was at this time that Muntu tin ned to the conimuni- 
ty for help. (iray\s first move was to contact Abena Joan 
Brown, president of the KTA (Creative Arts Foundation. 
Brown suggested that the company undergo a period of 
sellk-^xamination in which it looked at what the members 
individually and collectively wanted from the organization. 

" She also shared funding ideas and contacts 

with (»ray. The members of \huitu under- 
took a yearlong series of reorganization 
meetings, starting in February 1984, during 
which they discussed their organizational 
vision. They defined their primary goals as 
reorganizing the board of directors, raising 
money to support a full-time staff, and be- 
coming a professional company with full- 
time, salaried dancers. According to (irav, 
"It was an awakening for many of us to focus 
on a vision of an African-American compa- 
ny as an inslitudon. We had to begin to think 
beyond what we needed out of it as individu- 
als and connect with where we needed to be 
as a people, as a service, as a model." 

At the end of the year, it was decided 
that the first step vvoidd be to reorganize 
the board. Although existing board mem- 
bers were ideologically and philosophically 
in tune with Mimtu, there were no regular 
meetings and board members had no con- 
cept of themselves as bringing resources to 
the organization. In May 1985 a reception 
was held at the South Shore Bank where 
' Gray worked. It was organized with tlie help 
of Abena Joan Brown and Lcana Flowers, Oay's supervi- 
sor at South. Shore, who later became board chairperson. 
About 35 people attended. After they were told about 
Minitirs mission and program, guests were invited to con- 
tribute to die organization by becoming board members. 
P^ifteen new members were recruited, seven of whom 
remain active. By 1989 the board had 20 members, all 
/Vfrican Americans, and the bank i*eception had become 
an annual event. 

The organization's first funding was from (Ihicago's 
Department of (Cultural Affairs in 1978, followed by the 
Illinois Arts (>oiuicil. The first grant from the Kxpansion 
Arts Program of the National Endowment for the Arts was 
received in 1984. Soon after the reorganization of the 
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hoard in 1985, the company recriwd its lirsi private loun- 
dation i^rant of $3,000. In 1987 the organi/ation rec(M\- 
cd a grant IVoni the C)rgani/ati{)nal Deveh)pnuMU Pilot 
(OOP) of the Arts Endowment. These funds paid for the 
salaries of Muntifs first fiill-time staff: a president, artistic 
director, assistant artistic director, musical director, and 
administrative assistant. In 1992 ivliintii added a sixth staff 
person, a development director with responsibility for pro- 
posal writing, special benefits, and developing an annual 




fimd campaign through direct mail solicitation. All of 
MuntiTs staff are African American. 

As part of the ODP project, the organization hired a 
consultant who introduced board and staff training. Two 
annual retreats are r.ow held: one for staff and one for 
staff and board. The consultant also drafted the organiza- 
tion's first personnel policies, helped fornuilate a mission 
statement, assisted in the preparation of the first board- 
training manual, helped restructure committees, and con- 
unues to facilitate the annual retreats. 

Muntu's total income in 1987 was approximately 
S50,000; it increased to $19:^,7:^ in 1989; and by 1991 it 
had grown to S294,732. Of the 1991 budget, 50 percent 
was earned income, compared to 30 percent in 1989. 
Between 1989 and 1991, foundation and corporate contri- 
butions increased by ()2 percent; governnuMit fimding 
decreased by 51 perc(Mit; and earned income increased by 
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Frozen for an instant, 
Najwa Dance Corps 
performers stand for 
a host of companies 
that celebrate diverse 
cultures. 



151 percent. Despite its apparent success, Muntu still faces 
the challenge of securing sizeable grants 

Muntu's rapid organizational growth since 1987, fol- 
lowing 15 years of perseverance in which services and 
goods were donated by company members, is attributiible 
to a number of factors, including conunitted staff, board, 
performers, and community. In 1990, after attending a 
booking conference in New York ('ity, the organization 
engaged a professional agenc)' that was able to increase 
booking levenue from $90, ()()() in 1990 to $136,000 in 
1991. And, according to (iray, prospects looked even bel- 
ter for 1992. The agency secured the company's first over- 
seas booking and added professional venues in the United 
States thai Muntu had been unable to reach on its own, 
thereby greatly diversifying the company's audience. In 
addition, the company got its fust extended tours, includ- 
ing one-week and two-week residencies. 

In order to help presenters interpret their work, 
Munui is developing a "How to Market MunUi" kit, which 
contains information on how to present traditional 
African dance to communities that ma)' not be familiar 
with this dance form. It also contains information on how 
to design residency programs that will allow Muntu to 
interact with the comnmnity. Muntu also sends potential 
reviewers material on the national origins, history, disci- 
pline, and techniques in its repertoire. It is important, for 
example, for reviewers to recognize the different national 
characteristics within /MVican dance. '\Senegalese dance is 
verv different from the dance of (guinea, which is differ- 
ent from the dances of Mali and Liberia,'' Oray notes. 

The increased booking schedule is allowing Muntu to 
move toward a full-time salary for its company. By the end 
of 1992, th(^ company had six paid dancers; it will add 
another six in 1998, creating a lull-time compan)' of 12 
artists paid a minimum annual salary of $15,000 for a 30- 
hour week, in addition to classes, rehearsals, and perfor- 
mances, the dancers will also work with Mimtu's youth 
outreach activities in the schools. 

ThroughoiU its history, Muntu has shown a concern 
lor the role of the arts in the total life of its conmuuiity. It 
has performed at weddings, fimerals, block parties, com- 
numity centers, senior citizen centers, nursing homes, 
prisons, correctional facilities for youth, programs for 
unwed mothers, school councils, libraries, and other facili- 
ties. These programs have earned the compan\' the title of 
Vonmumity professionals in residence" from Illinois Poet 
Laureate (iwendolyn Brooks. 

Aesthetically, Muntu Dance Theatre is committed to 
traditional AfVican dance as well as to works developed by 
its choreograpiier, Amaniyea Payne, which blend tradi- 
tional forms with contemporary African-American dance 
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as well as dance {or!-*"-^ from other parts ol' the African dias- 
pora. As described in its brochure: 

**Muntu Dance Theatre celebrates the human spirit 
through traditional and social .\lrican and African Ameri- 
can dance. Some of our pieces convey the simplicity and 
purpose of ritual dances just as they were performed cen- 
turies ago. Others incorporate more contemporary infhi- 
ences or display the dazzling choreography of internation- 
ally acclaimed modern choreographers. The dances 
pulsate with the rhythms of the world — from Senegal to 
South /Vfrica, from Harlem to Brazil — all different, but the 
same." 




he 1989 San Francisco earthquake crc- 
inity for the Asian American Theater 
ComparH Funding cutbacks and an accumulated deficit 
had bro^j^ht A.\TC, like many other medium-size theater 
companies, near the edge of collapse. The damage done 
to its facility by the earthquake forced a 
break in production that gave AATC the 
impetus to begin a process of organizational 
reconceptualization and long-range devel- 
opment, 

Eric Hayashi, AATCVs artistic director/ 
producer, who has been with the organiza- 
tion since its inception, feels that a major 
strength of community-based organizations 
is their abilit)' to turn to their commtmitics 
for help in difficult times. To restore its 
building after the earthquake, for example, 
AAT(] could rely on donations of material 
and labor from over 80 volunteers. 

After looking at its problems and its pos- 
sibilities, AATC made the decision to be- 
come less dependent on outside funding 
and to work toward meeting its basic organi- 
zational budget through earned income 
from presentations, its own productions, a 
performance school, and auxiliary activities. 
The first step was to pare down its operation 
and then begin a process of organ izauon-^l 
rebuilding. Since the 1990-91 season, the 
staff has been reduced from six full-time 
employees to two full-time and three part- 
time employees; many organizational tasks were assumed 
by volunteers, 

AATC's basic program decision was to use its facility 
for presenting other theater groups as well as for its own 
productions. Located in a three-story rented building in 
San Francisco's Richmond District, AATC has a mainstage 



Asian American Theater Company 

San PVancisco, CA 
Western Region 

A break in production forced by e<'rtliquake 
damage in 1989 gave AATC time for some 
needed reconceptualization and long-range 
planning. One outcome was a decision to 
generate more earned income by supple- 
menting its own production schedule with 
multi-ethnic presenting. 

Mission: *To develop, produce, and present 
Asian-American theater of tlie highest quality; 
to propogate Asian-American culture." 

Founded: 1973 

Community: Asian American 

Artistic Discipline: Theater 

Operating Budget: FY '90-91 , $531 ,690 
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with a capacilv of I'M) aiui iwo smaller stages with capaci- 
ties of 60 and 50. The shortage of theater spaces in San 
Francisco and the large nnniher oi' small theater groups 
leads AATO to believe that it can keep its stages consistent- 
ly occupied. Its goal is to have a total of at least 300 perfor- 
mances yearly, including its own productions. 

AAT(] had a major series of presentations in January 
1992 in its Sunanii FestivaK which featured Asian-American 
performance artists such as planvright Han Ong, play- 
wright/monologist *Xlharlie" C'.hin, and writer/performer 
(]anvon Sam. The festival ran on two stages for six weeks 
and included five groups in a total of IM) performances. 
AATCl also presents ethnicalh' diverse programs, such as 
Clhi'^ano Secret vService; (lult\n*e C.lash, a (^hicano comedy 
grotip; and 'Tripnology/' an African-American theater 
piece written by jonal Woodward and directed by Ed 
Bullins. 

(loUaboration with other ethnically specific arts orga- 
nizations in (California is another area that .A\T(1 is explor- 
ing. It alreadv has collaborated with groups such as the 
Mexican Musemn, Kl Teatro (lampesino, the Oakland En- 
semble Theatre, and the Lorraine Ilansbeiry Theatre. 
The\' worked together on coproducing and copresenting, 
rehearsal si)ace, performance space, and fiuidraising. 
These collaborations, which grew out of "a natural affinity 
and relationship," are seen bv Hayashi not merely as short- 
term siu'vival strategies, but as "a coniniiuiity of artists 
working together to extend their resoiures and expand 
their artistic boundaries/' 

A.\T(1 has alwavs had a training component. In the 
earl\- 197()s, it was an accredited connmmity college adult 
education site that offered free courses. The affiliation was 
discontinued following the passage of (lalifornia's Pro- 
position 13, which severely cm educational and social ser- 
vices. Since that time, inider the title of the Asian Am- 
erican Theater Training Program, AAT(^ has conducted 
coiu ses with the express piu'pose of encoiuaging Asian 
Americans to develop theater skills. In 1993 the training 
component will be expanded and called the Performance 
vSchool, of which theater training will be one aspect. 

In addition to theater classes aimed primarily at Asian 
Americans, the school will include classes in ballet, Latin 
dancing, aerobics, fitness for older adults, and commercial 
aiuiitioning for television, all of whicb will be aimed at the 
general public. Some of these classes are already being 
conducted. 

As part of its long-range plan, i\.\T(^ also intends to 
develop auxiliarv components that will allow it to increase 
income by capitalizing on its theater-development pro- 
grams, its presentations, and its productions. One such 
component is a video production facility that can create 
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cassettes for educational and entertainment purposes. 

AAT(^ sees presentation and producing not only as 
income-generating activities, but also as a means for assist- 
ing new Asian-American theater groups, encouraging the 
development of Asian-American theater professionals, and 
thereby enhancing the vitality and quality of Asian-Am- 
erican theater — its primary mission. Several Asian-Ameri- 
can student theaters from local colleges and universities 
use its stages. In addition to providing a professional 
venue and an opportimity to be reviewed, A.\TC supports 
young companies with technical assistance in public rela- 
tions and marketing. Hayashi also believes that these 
groups, by increasing the amoimt of Asian-\merican the- 
ater fare, serve to encourage more young Asian Americans 
to work as theater professionals, not only as performers, 
writers, and directors, but also in technical and adminis- 
trative positions. 

Originally formed as a workshop at the American 
Conservatory Theatre by Edward Hastings and writer 
Frank C.hin, AATCl views itself as a pla)'wrights' theater fo- 
cusing on new work by Asian Americans. It has cospon- 
sored the Bay Area Pla)'wrights Festival and continues to 
work extensively with individual w^riters. It has premiered 
more than 60 plays, and has workshopped more than 120. 
According to Hayashi, at least one-half of the canon of 
Asian-American dramatic literature has been developed at 
/WrC. Although it has not had a structured writers' work- 
shop since the end of 1991, it currently has a grant for a 
story-development workshop to offer three or four writers 
the opporttmily to develop an idea into a treatment or a 
rough draft of a script. At that point, a decision will be 
made as to whether the script wil-. make a good stage play, 
film, or teleplay. 

Hayashi believes that .AATC/s location in vSan Francisco 
has allowed it a degree of latitude and flexibility not avail- 
able in "industry" towns like Los Angeles and New York 
C\t\'. As a consequence, AATC has had more freedom to 
assist developing Asian-American play\vrights and theater 
groups. It has also been able, because of the large and 
deeply rooted population of Asian Americans in the San 
Francisco Bay Ai ea, to "develop a body of work that talks 
about a collective sense of what it is to be Asiaii American." 

AATC. is a complex organization. Within the theater 
community it is known as a developer of new American 
drama by authors of Asian descent. In northern ('alifornia 
it is known as the producer of Asian-American theater. 
And in the Bay Area, the Asian American Theater Com- 
pany Center is known as the presenter of a wide range of 
theater and performance art, much of which is by non- 
Asians. Throughout its programming activities it seeks the 
flexibility that will allow it to creatively integrate these 
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roles, lo respond sensiiivcly to llic cultiiral inarktMplacc*, 
and to generate and support quality theater that speaks to 
and for the Asian-American experience.*. 



The Mexican Museum 

San Francisco, (^A 
Western Region 

One ofSan Francisco's 10 major cultural 
institutions, the Mexican Museum is designing 
programs to better serve its own primary 
constituency. 

Mission: "The Mexican Museum collects, 
interprets, exhibits, and promotes (he visual 
expression of the Mexicano People (used 
in this c(>nt(»xt to include Mexican, Mexican- 
American, and Ohicano connnunities). 
Through these effbns \vc enhance the 
cultural connections within the Latino com- 
munity and serve our broadcM audience." 

Founded: 1975 

Community: 1 /at i n o Am eri can 

Artistic* Discipline: V'isual Arts 

Opt rating Budget: PV 91-92, SI. 3 million 



uring the last three years, the Mexican 
its program focus and organizational 
h' c*xpanded its btidget. As a result, the 
mcnanj^lfirnily toward the accomplishment of 
its twin objectives: to become a preeminent national 
resource on the art and ctdttne of Mcxicanos and to en- 
rich the lives of its primary constituents, San Francisco's 
Latino community. 

The Mexican Mtisetmi was the first nuiseuni in the 
United vStates devoted to Mexican and 
Mexican-American/(>hicano visual artists. 
Today it owns a collection of over 9,()(){) 
objects representing five main areas: pre- 
Hispanic art, colonial art, folk art, Mexican 
fine art, and Mexican-American/ (Ihicano 
ai t. The permanent collection, most oi 
which was donated, is the source ol* abotu 
90 percent of the nuisetinrs exhibitions. 
Major traveling exliibition. ^ international- 
ly recognized artists stich s Diego Rivera, 
Frida Kiihlo, and Rtilino ' ayo, works by 
contemporary (Ihicano arusts, and an exhi- 
bition of the controversial photograpluM' 
Andres vSerrano also have been presented. 
The exhibitions arc motuited in a 3,300- 
square-foot flexible gallery space that can 
be reconfigured to best display each artist's 
work. 

Two recent exhibitions have proven es- 
pecially rewarding. One, "Pasion ibr F^i ida," 
which opened jtily 1, 1992, presented an 
exhibition of artworks, photographs, and 
memorabilia doctunenting the develop- 
ment of the ctilttn'al phenomenon oi* FVida 
Kiihlo as artist, artistic inspiration, and icon 
of popular ctilture. This exhibition came to 
the nniseuni from Mexico (City's Kstudio 
Museo Diego Rivera of the Institute) Nacional de Bellas 
Aries, where it opened in the i'all of 1991, Another impor- 
tant partnership was an on-site installation at the San Jose 
MusciHTi of Art of work by the Los Angeles artist (ironk, 
who spent fotn* <lays painting gallery w'alls. 

Originally located in a small stored' nt in San Fran- 
cisco's Mission District, the center of the city's IxUino com- 
munity, the museum moved in 1982 to its present 8,800- 
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squair-fbot renovated location in Fort Mason (Icntcr. 
Honu* to more than 50 nonprofit organizalions, the* cen- 
ter overlooks San F'ranc isco Bay. This move gave the nmse- 
lun space* for exhibitions, a gift shop (La Tienda, which 
accounts for 25 percent of the museum's income) ad- 
ministrative offices, an education room, an auditorium, 
and storage and preparation areas. The move also made it 
possible to reach a larger and more diversified audience. 
Inadvertently, however, the move reduced att(mdance by 
members of the city's Latino community, who found the 
new locauon difficult to reach. One of two museums in 




the United States devoted to the visual expression of Mexi- 
can and (vhicano artists (the Mexican Fine Arts Center 
Museum in Chicago is the second), the Mexican Museum 
has a current membership of approximately 600 from 
throughout the United States as well as abroad. 

Until the last few years, the museum's primary emf)ha- 
sis was reaching a V)roader audience for Mexican and 
Mexican-Anierican/Chicano art and "educating non-Lati- 
nos to the riches of traditional Latino culture." In 1989, 
however, the museum refocused its efforts to more effec- 
tively reach the local Latino community. Since then it has 
instituted tw) major programs to help achieve this end. 

"Family Sundays,'* w'hich began in November 1990 as a 
two-year pilot project, make it possible for children accom- 
panied by an adult to attend monthly Sunday programs 
free of cliarge. The programs are designed to attract a 
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bilingual aucliciice. 'riu7 provide a full day of cduralion 
and cnicrlainnionl that inducics hands-on woikshops, 
mural painting and T-shiri design, storytelling, music and 
dance presentations, plays, and readings relatc^d to Mexi- 
can and Clhicano culture. The museum is also developing 
plans to reach more Latino children with its edu( alional 
pr()gra?iis, which had to be curtailed because of a cull)ack 
in city funding. 

A second multidisciplinary program, "Live IVom The 
Mexican Museum," began in December 1991. Tlie con- 
cept grew out of the niuseunrs belief that Latino achills 
will more readily attend theatrical and musical presenta- 
tions than visit a museum. The museum also felt it was 
necessary lo show that in the (^hicano community all the 
disciplines are linked, and that artists often work in more 
than one discipline. The programs, which are being devel- 
oped by a newly hired curator with extensive experience 
in cultural progranmiing, are sponsored by the museum 
but arc frequently held off-site in more accessible loca- 
tions. All the programs have been exceptionally well 
altendc^d, with an audience of all ages that is 80 percent 
Latino. Programs have included a sold-oui screening of 
Luis Valde/'s "La Pastorela," which was shown on PBS/IA^; 
the (Ihicano Secret Service, a young comedy group IVoin 
Los Angeles, which was presented in collaboration with 
the Asian American Theater (Company and had lo add two 
unschechiled p(*rformances; and a previ(*w of the groi.p 
(ailture (Hash in "A Bowl of Beings," a PBS (ircat Perfor- 
mances special. 

Although the nuiseum's executive director, Marie* 
Acosta-(]()l()n, bc^lieves that the museum functions best if it 
serves its core constituency well, she also stresses thai the 
muscuini nuisi not be exclusionary: "I low we encourage 
r;?/r connnunity to come to r;«r museum has to be done in 
a way that welcomes people from other cultures."'^ 

The museum is one of the 10 largest cultural institu- 
tions in San Francisco and is on its way to becoming a 
major national institution. Since 1989 its budget has 
increased from $549,000 to $1.5 million, approximately 28 
percent of which is earned income; its organizational 
sU ucture has been revised; and its staff has grown from 7 
to 19. Its permanent collection has increased as well. 
These developments, the result of long-n.. 'ge planning 
and a newly invigorated board, buttressed by major grants 
from corporations and foundations, have caused the 
museum again to outgrow its physical plant. 

The space shortages soon will be solved, howeve.; *vith 
the donation of prime downtown property from the city of 
San Francisco, following several months of intense politi- 
cal debate, hi November 1991 the museum received land 
valued at $2.3 million, making it part of a culttiral com- 
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|)lo\ tliat will include a new San Francisco Vluscuni of 
Modern Art, the Caliibiiiia Historical Society, and tlie 
Ansel Adams Museum ofPliotography. The museum plans 
to create in the next five to seven yc*ars a 7(),()()()-square- 
(bot (iicility containing a I^>3,70()-s(iuare-fb<)t exhibition gal- 
lery, a research library, a small auditorium, two class- 
rooms, iner(*ased storage facilities, and an expanded gift 
shop. Since it does not have an endowment or access to 
major private donors, it now faces the challenge of estalv 
lishinga capital fund to raise the estimated cost of mil- 
lion (br the new facility. 



W"" hen actress Tisa (>hang, found- 
^^^^'^^^ director, started the Pan Asian 




Rwertory iJKitre^ fj^v outlets existed for Asian-American 
tal^^ a^d n%^e w^ij^re on the Kast (loast. The few roles 
that/were available in the thcatci* and movies were usually 
carieatures of inscrutable exotics. The opportunities were 
further reduced by the wides[)read use of non-Asian artists 
in the few available roles. By the early 199()s, the situation 
had improved iKUably. 

Prior to incorporating Pan Asian Repertory Theatre, 
(]hang worked as resident director at I.aMama Kxperi- 
mental 'Hieatre Club in New York (lity. During five years 
there, she developed the (Ihinese Theatre (iroup 
and directed bilingual productions adapted from classical 
sources such as "The Orphan of Ohao," " The Peking 
Opera," and "The Return of the Phoenix/^Hiese produc- 
tions introduced c lassical (Ihinese works to U.S. audiences 
and, according to Ohang, "provided Asian-American ac- 
tors an opi)()rtunity to woik in plays that dignify om* exis- 
tence." 'I'he Ohinese Theatre (iroup also produced adai> 
tations of American classics such as Goldoni's "A Servant 
of lwo Masters." 

Pan Asian Repertory continues (nx;\ focus on Am- 
erican premieres of Asian classics and the adaptation of 
Western classics. Bin it also features work by Asian-Am- 
ericai playwrights and plays that set forth the diversity of 
Asian and Asian-American culture. Many of the Asian-Am- 
erican plays prodiu ed by Pan Asian RepcM'tory center on 
pivotal events in Asian-American history — sticli as the 
early immigration of Chinese setders to (California in the 
189()s (Tairybones" by Laurence Yep) or the internmem 
of Japanese Americans diu'ing World War II ("Behind 
Enemy Lines" by Rosanna Yaniagiwa Alfaro). Other plays 
fbciis on contemporary experiences and inchide "Eat A 
Bowl of Tea" by Ernest Abuba, "EOB" (Fresh off the Boat) 
by David Henry Hwang, and "Rosie's Cafe" by R. A. 
Shiomi, commissioned by Pan Asian Repertory in 1986. 
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Pan Asian Repertory Theatre 
Mi<l-Atlaiiti(' Region 

Kocusini^ al)o\<' nil on ai tisii( ex< cIUmk (he 
\\\\\ A^iaIl Re|)e?l()r\' I'lieiUre seeks lo noui isli 
llie in< reasin/^lv diveise Asian-Aniei*i< an 
eoinniniiilvwit/i woi k icllec tin,^ ihe broad 
speed nni ol Asian ihealei. < onlenijx)! ai \ as 
wet! as n adiiional. 

Mission: "To preseni j)rolessioii;!l j)i()(iiic tions 
o! plays dial enipUn Asian and Asian-Anieri( an 
dieal<'i" ai lisis under (he lnu;liesi slaiuiards ol 
professional theater: lo en( ourat'e die prodiu - 
lion oi new pla\s, especialK ihose wilh conlent- 
porai v Asian-Ainei i< an ihenies; lo di aw upon 
(he uni(|n<' hei iiaj^c o( Asian Anieri( ans In 
inili/inj; die slvle, inusi( and niovenienl ol 
Asian ])<'rronninj; aris nadilions in order to 
ex])loi"e new theairi( al lornis* in mmiIuic 
eineii^ini' Asian-Aniei iean talent lln()nt;h 
professioiialK' led workshops and on-lhe-joh 
li aininj>: to icai h out and make tlie ai ts luoi c 
a< (('ssihie and nieaninglnl lo the Asian- 
American ( omiinmilv while inli (xhti inj^; 
Asian-Ameri( an theater lo die general lliealer- 
going pnhiic." 

Founded: 1!)77 

CiOmmiinity: Asian Ainei icim 

Artistic Discipline: 1 lieater 

Operating Budget: F\' '9 1 , $ 



riays tliat illiisiiiMe tlu» (liv(»jsily ol" Asian ( idtmx^s aic 
<''ntral to Pan Asian Repertory's ethos. Kxamples inchuU* 
llie Indian classic 'Xiliashirain Kotwar'hv \'ijav rendulkin', 
"Wliai... VVhai» A Long, Long 'iniie Ago" by Korean play- 
wright (ihe In-liun, and Jon Shiiola's "l.iickv (lonu* 
Hawaii," which (UmIs wilh llu* crossciiri cMiis ol ( )kinaw;ui, 
japanc'so. and Hawaiian ciilunx^s. hi the fail of 1992, \\\\\ 
/Vsian Repertory pres(Mite(l **( laiiihodia Agonistes." a music 
ihealer epic coniniissioned In' the company, 
which deals with tlie (ianihodian holocaust 
ofilu* i97()s, Kntiirc* plans include the (level- 
()|)menl of Works that ca|)lure ihe life of 
Asian conimnnilies within the (oi iiier I'SSR 
aiui the rei'enl wave ol immigfation Ironi 
SontluMst Asia. 

The lluMlei 's repci torv serves se\'eral 
broad social goals: to enlarge non-Asians' 
per(('ptions ol Asian cullincs In* exposing 
them to authentic Asian l)ella^•ior, lile stvles, 
and issues: to give tlu* growing Asian-Am- 
erican (oinmnnitv an opporlunitN lo see its 
life K^llecled on lh(» stage; and to help lo 
overcome divisions within the Asian-Am- 
erican (oniniunitv, ( lhang stresses that while 
it is essential lo acknowledge ilie (U\"erse 
national bac kgi ounds ol Asians in America 
and the cultural inii(pteness ofeach ol these 
communities, it shoidd also he t ogni/ed 
that a innfi(*d Asian-American ciiltin'e that 
recognizes commonalities is emerging. 

In 19S7 die Senior Artists Residem Kn- 
seinhle was esta!)lislie(l, making Tan Asian 
Repel lory the onlv resident Asian-American 
tiu'ater companv in the United Slates. The 
ensemble, whic h (ihang sees as the heart ol 
the Fan Asian Repertory Thealre, consists of 
10 theatei' artists who aic assiirefl a spec ilicd 
amonnt ol work per vear. Members ol the 
enscMuble also act as the oigani/alioirs out- 
reach arm, presenting the stoi v ol I'an Asian 
Repertoiy Theatre to pi imarily Asian-Am- 
erican commmiitv groups and perlorining 
in schools and before otluM* commimitv or- 
gani/ations. 

Pan Asian Repertory mounts its New 
\ork season at IMavliouse K), locaK^d in St, 
(Element's (Ihnrcli on West -ir) StrecM, on the fringes of 
New^ York (lily's Theater District. The season, from Octo- 
1)(M throiigli Jtnu', usuallv inclu(k's four plays, each of 
which runs an avi*ragc* of four wec^ks, Bc*caus(* of Itmding 
cius, the 1991 season inchuU^d only thrir plays, and box 
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officT ir((M|)ls (hopped liom SSLM2<) to Sr)r),41(). 

On (oil!' (lu'()UglM)ul the I •iiited States iiiul abroad, llu' 
Pan Asian Repertory's plays are seen by about 15. ()()() peo- 
ple |)er year, 'loui ing lees liave dec reased steadily since 
lUSHand showed theii' most dianiaiie chop between 1990 
and HH)I. The decrease ol nioi'e than 50 peiccnt. from 
$112,700 to $55,110, reflects the cuts in support available 
to theatrical presenters. Ohanj^ believes that touiiiif^' is an 
inipoi'tant vehicle foi' creatiuj:;- inteicultural miderstand- 
inj^. While she belic\'es that Kuropeans and Aniei icans ai'c 
j^raduallv changing their ))erceptions of Asian cultmcs, 
she is nevertheless mindful of the Asian sleicolvpes that 
contiinie to be peipetuated by Ilollnvood and "Isewhere. 
(ihang sees touring by com|)anies such as Pan Asian 
Repertory, which often goes into coinnnuiities wheie 
Asians are rarely if Cwr seen, as an important way to coim- 
(eract cultural niisperc'ejMions, Pan Asian Repertory also 
ap|)ears in the burgeoning Asian-American connnunities 
throughout the I'nitcvl States that otherwise have no 
op[)ortunity to see authentic Asian and Asian-Anier:c;ni 
theater. 

Pan Asians 1001 income of $1 1(),()()5, 2:'> jKMcent of 
which was earned, represeiUed a 2S percent drop from 
1000. Tliis was caused by a significant decrease in earned 
income and |)rivate contribmions, pari.."ularly foundation 
grants. In 1000 earned income repiesented I^>5 pei'cent of 
a budget of S()()0,:H4. At the end of fiscal yeai' 1001. the 
organization had a $7l^>,()00 deficit, which had grown by 
a|)pr()ximately S5(),0()() since 1000. In 1000 Pan Asian 
Repertory was selectc*d, along with 1*1 other ethnic ally spe- 
cific organizations in New ^ork Oity, to be ])art of a 
National Arts Stabilization Fimd initiative, designed lo 
help the organization establish a cash reser\"e and ac- 
counting and managerial piocedures to ensiu'c long-lei ni 
stability and erase its deficit. 

In addition to funding and space. Pan Asian's majoi" 
concern is related lo staffing: securing staff who will grow 
with the organization and developing the next generation 
of organizational leaders, (lhang, w4u) began her profes- 
sional life as an actress and dancer, feels that she learned 
to be an artistic/producing director "the hard way," with- 
out apprenticeshij) training. As a consequence, she feels, 
she may have made unnecessai y mistakes and certainly 
many sacrifices along the way. She sch*s the resident 
ensemble, which includes artists who have been with the 
company for up to 15 years, as a pool of potential leaders. 

By mid-1902 Pan Asian Repertory had produced 51 
plavs, 20 of which were American or world jM emierc^s, and 
five of which were commissioned. Kmj^loying more Asian- 
American actors at union rates than any other theater 
company in America. Pan Asian's philosophy and mission 




Bailos Flamonco dancer 
strikes a classic stance. 
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haw remained consiaiu. ' loiu'ihck'ss, it roiiiiiiually ircx- 
ainiiH's Vhy wc* aiv doing our art.... Above all," Ohang 
cMn|)hasizc^s, "Pan Asian was created to he an artistic 
endeavor." 




American Indian Contemporary Arts 
San Francisco, OA 
Wesicni Region 

AKIA is otic ol'a handful of urban, nonprofit 
organ i/.al ions in Anici ica's major ( itics that 
cxhil)i( conlcnipotary visual art by Native 
Americans. 

Mission: "lo fostci* and maintain 
(ontemporarv expressions of 
traditional/cultural Native-American values hv 
supporting and promoting Native-American 
artists and through educational and outreach 
act i\n lies." 

Founded: 1983 

Conuniuiity: Native American 

Artisdc Discipline: Visual Arts 

Operating Budget: Fi' *9 1 , $2^X 1 Of) 



merican Indian Contempoi-ary Arts was found- 
n Antoine, the curi'eni execiMive (hrector. and 
to dispel misconceptions about Nati\'e- 
;tists and to ])r()vi(le an opportiniity for local 
Native-Aniinrlaiti artists to display their work. AKIA is one 
of four urban, nonprofit s|)aces in the Unitcnl States con- 
centrating on contcMiipoiary visuad art by Native Am- 
ericans. The other three are the American hidian (.'om- 
nnniity House in New York (lily, the Minneapolis Indian 
C.emer, and the Sacred (lircle (iallervin Seattle. 

The gallery^s first location was in the South ofMaaket 
(adtural (ienter, a converted warehouse 
adininistei*ed by the San Francisco Arts 
(Commission. Rent was $100 |)er moiuh. In 
it secured a lO-year lease on its (lUTent 
gallei y, a inodei n 2,200-sc]uare-fo()t space in 
a beautihilly renovated, tmii-of-the-centurv 
highrise in downtown San Franc isco, close 
to shopping, touiist attractions, and the 
Financial District. The monthly rent is 
$2,271. The* move brougiit greater visibilitv, 
easier access for the Native-American com- 
nnuiity (many of* whom live in the Fast Bav 
area), and a sid)stantial increase in earned 
income, which grew from Sll.!^)91 in H)8() 
to a high()f$«:^,:^7r)in VM). 

In after six yc^ars, AICA could 

point to solid af omplishments. The organi- 
zation had consistently mounted exhibitions 
rated as excellent. It. had made a positive 
change in location. It had experienced a 750 
percent growth in e;*'*ned income between 
\m) and 1989. It had expanded from ex- 
hibiting local artists to exhibiting artists 
from throughout the country and had a reg- 
istry that included resumes and slides for 
450 artists. It had established regional and 
national credibility as an authority on Native-AmcMican 
visual art, as evidenced by the mmibcr of inquiries from art 
critics, media repiTsentatives, imiversities, art collectors, 
community organizations, and Native-American organiza- 
tions. It also had secured a place in San Francisco's arts 
community, as evidenced by the number of Joint ventures 
in which it was imited to participate. 

In November 1989 the organization was selected to 
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I>ar(iri|);i(e in ihc thrcc-yrar liay Aira Multicultural Arts 
Initiative*, riic initiative's pur|)()so was to "develop the 
artistie (jualily and visibility of liv(^ niid-si/ed multicultural 
organizations in tin* San Kiancisco/Oakland Bay arcni and 
assist these orj^ani/ations to stahili/e their operations and 
move toward institutional status." The other |)arlici|)ating 
organ i/at ions were the Asian American 'I'heater ( lonipany, 
Dimensions Dance I'lu^ater, the Mc^xican Museum, and 
the Oakland Kiiseinble llunuer. Participation in the pro- 





gram included a II l(),()()() thret^-year giant, technical assis- 
tance, and mentoi mg. 

D(\spite its growth and appaient success, AWA leali/ed 
that its activities had outgrown its organizational and 
staHing capacity, that its accomplishments did not rest on a 
solid linancial foundation, and that its operation was char- 
acterized by crisis management. These problems were evi- 
denced by umnet deadlines, |)i-ojects that had to be aban- 
doned because of insufficient staff time and/or funds, 
delayed paydays, and a staff and board facing burnout. 

hi vSepteniber 1990, AICA completed a thrcc-yeai* strate- 
gic plan Ibr 1991-9!^, which differed from pre\ious ones in 
that it concentrated on organizational stabilization rather 
than growth. It focused on establishing priorities, foriiializ- 



Triic to its name, AICA 
exhibits the work of 
contemporary American 
Indian artists. 
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Luis Cruz Azaceta 
painted Conservation 
Piece 11: The Discovery 
for Galena de la Raza*s 
exhibition "P^I Caribe: 
First Invasion, Con- 
temporary Artists of 
Cuba & Puerto Rico." 



ing organizational procedures, and stabilizing funding. 

One of AIC^A's first moves was to initiate a slight shift 
in program focus. The organization had always had a dual 
focus; to develop markets for Native-American art; ai^a i'^ 
educate the public about Native-American art and the 
spiritual, cultuial, and social realities that il reflects. It now 
began to concern rate more on its educational activities. As 
a result, in addition to six art exhibitions, its 1992 calendar 
included six presentations in the form of lectiues, theater, 
dance, music, and poetry readings by Native-American 
artists. 

An aspect of AK^A's ptiblic education role is its collal> 
oration with the Headlands (k*nter for the Arts to coniniijy- 
sion Native-American artists to design six posters for the 
(x)lumbus Quincentennial for display in kiosks on Market 
Sueet. While some members of the Nalivc»-American aits 
community feel they should not participate in any way in 
the Ckjliunbus Quincentennial, Antoine considers it 
important for Native Americans to make a public expres- 
sion of their views. 

A greater emphasis also was placed on educational 
programs for students. A major educational project is the 
development of a Native-American curriculum, "Learning- 
Through the Himnanities." The project, which was initiat- 
ed by Sara Bates, director of exhibitions and programs, is 
being cosponsored by the San Francisco Unified School 
District. It is intended to produce a videotape, teacher's 
guides, and textbooks for children. Native-American art- 
ists will participate in classroom teaching activities. The 
project is expected to be implemented in the '^11 of 1993. 

To extend its human and financial resources, AI(>A is 
exploring increased collaboration with other community- 
based cultural organizations locally, regionally, and nation- 
ally. In the spring of 1992, the organization became 
involved with Galeria de la Ra/a in its first joint exhibition. 
Kvery phase was mutually determined and implemented. 
Mounted in July 1992, the two-part show, entitled 
"Indigenous People: No Boimdaries," addresses the com- 
mon struggles of Native Americans for self-determinauon 
that cross political boimdaries. It also addresses the issue 
of personal identity faced by Native-American artists of 
mixed blood. 

A multi-ethnic group of local organizations has shared 
mailing lists and is discussing the possibility of ^^haring 
other resoinxes. A national newsletter produced by Native- 
yVmerican organizations has been proposed. It would pul>- 
lici/e and review ctiltural events. The newsletter would not 
only save money, btit also could help to counteract what 
Antoine sees as a lack of recognition by the press. Ac- 
cording to Antoine, writers for the mr.jor media often "are 
insensitive and have no idea what the work is abotit. They 

» i 
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lend lo iic'al Xativc art as crafl, not as (inc art." This is 
time (lospiic the giowiug recognition and popularity of 
contemporary Native-American art. 

In 1992, AICA became involved in its fu st full-scale col- 
laboration with a Kiu'opean-American inslitution, the 
draft and F'olk Art Miiseiun in Los Angeles. The show, 
curated by Bales and titled "Reflecting (lonteniporai y 
Realities/* was scheduled to open at CAFAiVi in Oi tobei' 
1992 and at AiCA in the spring of 1993. Tlu^ project 
included joint conceptuali/ation of the theme as well as 
negotiations around financial responsibilities, shaied visi- 
bility, copyi'ight ownership of the catalogue, and division 
of tangible benefits lhat may accrue. 

AKIA is on the road to achieving the broad objectives 
C)Utlined in ils long-range plan. A more coherent and sys- 
tematic approacli to fimdraising has been established, 
although it has not \'el stabilized the organization's in- 
come base. While earned income has not grown as pro- 
jected, revenue from gift shop and art sales grew in 1991 
after a drop in 1990. Improved promotion technicjues are 
bringing increased media attention and visibility. AK^A 
has produced three "Portfolios'' as a promotion / revenue- 
j^roducing project. The portfolios contain live colorplates 
selected from the original works of 10 or 1 1 artists and are 
produced in runs of l,n()0. Approximately 30 percent are 
given to collectors, curators, and art consultants; the bal- 
ance are sold to bookstores and museums, where it is 
hoped they will reach a growing public, "fr 
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his directory, included as a convenience, does not 
'purp4|t to represent the entire field of ethnically specific arts 
organizations of color. It consists of the names of those organi- 
zations which responded to the 1990 NuStats survey, and identified 
themselves as having artists, other staf f, board, and/or audiences 
consisting of at least 51 percent members of one or more of the 
ethnic communities served. This list could not include the name of 
organizations reached only by telephone, because these were not 
asked about their ethnic composition. ❖ 
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Black Belt Arts and Cultural 
Ccntc»r 

ro Hox \:m 

Sclma. AI. :^(i7()l 

Mowa-Choclau Indian Youth 
Council (MIYC) 
PO 1 1^1 

Mdiitosh.Al. :^(u:):'. 



A young student learns 
silkscrecning from 
Gamaliel Ranure/ at 
Urban Gateways, 
(Uiicago's venerable arts 
education institution. 



Talladela College 
UVsl liiilllo Sited 
liilladcga, Al. :V'')1()0 



\ I \ S' K \ 

Carrie M. McLain Memorial 
Museum 

(1)07) I K^JfiC)!) 

Institute of Alaska Native Arts 

Kait Uaiiks. AK ')<l7(m 
(\)i)7) •ir)(V-7 [\)\ 

King Island Kskimo Dancers 



NoMK-, AK \mi\2 
(*)()7) I Kk')!*)! 

Native Village at Alaskaland 

Kairhanks Naiixc Assix iatioii 

Kirsi Avi'iiuc 
Fairl)anks, AK 

Sealaska Heritage Foundation 
Omi- Sealaska IMa/a, Suiic 1^01 
Jmu-au. AK 
(<)()7) 4():^-4Sl l 



\ U I /. () N \ 

Academy of Traditional African 
Arts and History 

Ir.scon. \/. s:)701^ 

(()(rj) HH.vr)iirj 



Alma dc I^a Gciitc 

1 1 12 Bm kcvc Road 
IMuKMiix, A/ H-m-l 

Aniericaii Indian Cultural 
Foundation 
P()B<»x.S77() 
Page. A/. XiMYH) 

Ari/tlan, Inc. 

817 N\ Isi Sircci 
IMuK-nix, A/ Hr>()() l 

(()02) 2r>:^-i 170 

ATLATL 

•lOliW. Roovicwll.SiiiirC 
Phoenix. A/, mm 

{{Mm i^r).vj7:u 

Batlc Folklorico **Alnm dc 

Superior" 

PO U<)\ 

SujUMiot, A/. 8r)'J7,S 
(>S<)-^S81 

Gila River Arts and Crafts 

PC) IV)x 457 

Sat aioii, A/ Hr)'J'l7 

{Cm) \H\:wM)H\ 

Hopi Arts 8c Crafts Silvcrcrafts 
Co-operative Guild 
I lighwav 'J(> I 
P() Box :^7 

Second Mesa. A/. HiMm 
((>02) 7:V4-li4():^ 

Hualapai Tribal Arts 
PO Box 179 

Peach Spi iiigs. A/. HirVM 

MiLsiaPs Navajo Arts 

PO Box Mvy^ 
Flagstalf , A/ 
[{\i)2) 77 PJ()t)8 

Native American Tourism 
Center 

41:^0 N. (ioldwater Boulevard, 

Suited! 14 
Seollsdale, A/ 8r)2r)l 
iVm) 94r)-()771 

Ned A. Hatathli Museum 

Navajo (loininiiiutv (lollege 
TsailcA/ 8()r)r>() 

((>02) 7ii+.,s:M: 



North America Indian Trade 
and Information Center 

Vn Box lOOO 

Sail Carlos, A/ HrynM) 

Phoenix Indian Center, Inc. 

\)9 v., X'hgitiia, Suite 1()() 
Phoenix, A/ Hmu 
258-1 

Pinieria Alfa Historical Society 

PO Box 

Nojrales, A/. 85()1^8 

Reservation Creations 
.San Xavier Pla/a Shops 
PO Box li7()li(i 
IjKson, A/ 8571^ 
(()()2) 71^1^-1057 

Wliitc Mountain Apache 
Cultural Center (Museum) 
PO Box 507 
F<n l Apaehe. A/ 85;)t^() 
(l)Oli) :^.S8-4(VJ5 

Xicanindio Arts, Inc. 
I»0 Box 

Mesa, A/ 851^11 

nm) 8:^:k")875 
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Abhinaya Dance Company 
1 1 445 ('harsan I.ane 
Cnperlino, CA 95014 
(408) 7li5-'J051 

Action Arts 
PO Box 

Pasadena, CA 91 lOli 
(818) 58'M):U>8 

Afro-American Chamber MiLsic 
Society (McRae Ensemble) 
:^500 Wellington Road 
1, OS Angeles. CA 900 1() 

('JI:m 7:m-:^714 

Afro-American Quilters of Los 
Angeles 

PO Box 7HV2\^ 

l.os Angeles, CA OOOUi 



American Indian Contemporary 
Art 

()85 Markel Sireei, Suite 250 
San Franeiseo, (;A 94105 
(415) 495-7m)0 

Ainahau o Kaleponi HCC 
(Hawaiian Ci\ic Club) 
9S5I Tidewater Circle 
Huntington Beach, CA 9'J()4() 
(714) 9()8-1785 

Angahara Academy of Arts 
55.'V') N'ia N'erano 
Vorba Linda, CA 91il)87 
(714) ti91i-l()95 

Arte Americas: The Mexican 
Arts Center 

14PJ Fnlton Slreet 
Fresno, CA 9:^721 
(li09) 

Asante Cultural Society of 
Southern California 

5()5() Spokane SiretM 
Los Angeles, CA 900 1(> 

Asian American Dance 
Collective 

240:^ l()th Street 

San Francisco, CA 94 10!^ 

(415) 551^-8980 

Aztlaii Cultural Ai'ts Foundation 
PO Box 509:^ 
Riverside, CA 91^507 
(714) 787-:ri(^7 

Bailes IHamencos 

'J5 lavlor. Suite 700 

San Francisco. CA 94101^ 

(415) 9:u -7:^74 

Ballet Folklorico de Arlanza 

7!^ 1 Kemp Slicet 
Rivet side, CA 91^501 
(714) 781-0:^77 

Ballet Folklorico Mexicano de 
Vacaville 

555 (ireetiwood Drive 
\acaviUe, CA 95(>87 
(707) 448-07:s:^ 

Ballet Folklorico Ollin, Inc. 

901 5 Kestei Avetnie 
Panorama Ciiv, CA 91401i 
(818) 89-^5858 
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BEEM Foundation for the 
Advancement of Music 
[\HCy\ (ir;i>l>iirn Avciiiic 

Beikokii Kitakai 

244 S. San IVdro Sltrcl, 

Room U-2 (jACCC) 
Los Anjr(4t s.(':A <K)01L> 
(21:^) ()2(M)7:V1 

Bengal Artist Group of 
Bangladesh 

po kox 2r>is 

Anaheim, CA 92S14 
(714) 9<J:Vr>l:"S() 

Bilingual Foundation of the Arts 

42) North Avenue \\) 
Los Angeles, CA \Hm\ 
(21:M 22r)-4()44 

Black Accent 

For Members Otily 'W 

PO Box 274S7 

Los Angeles, CA 90027 

Black Photographers of 
California 

107 Sania Barbara Pla/a 
Los Angeles, ( ;A <)0()0S 
(21:^) 294-9024 

Brockman Gallery 

r>Or>() Coliseum Si reel, #:") 
Los Angeles, CA 900 1(> 
(213) 4()4-H:^H1 

California Afro-American 
Museum Foundation 

()()() Slaie nii\(\ Kxposiiion I*ark 
Los Angeles, ( :A 90037 
(213) 74^1-7432 

Cambodian Art Preservation 
Group 

2194 Pasadena Avenue 
Longlieach.CA 90K0() 
(213) r)9 1-6464 

Cambodian Television 

!»() Hox 15421 

Santa Ana, CA 92705 

Center for Community Cultural 
Activism of San Jose, Inc. 
Kl Teatro l)e Los Pohies 
48 S. 7ib Street 



San Jose. CA 951 12 
( lOS) 2HO-70I9 

C'hinese American Culture 
Association 

VO Box 227S(> 
Sactamenio.CA 95S22 

Chinese Cultural 8c Community 
Center of Greater Los Angeles 

711 \V. College Sneei. Suite ()10 
Los Ang(4es, CA 90012 
(213) 735-1331 

Chinese Culture Foundation 

750 Keai iiey Siicei, 3r(l Floor 
San l-iaucisco, CA 941 OH 
(415) 9Hli-lH22 

Chinese Folk Dance Association 

2275 15th Sireei 

San l-raucisro,CA 94114 

(510) 4Hr>-(>()lH 

Chinese Language and Culture 
Association 

19(>2 Mariposa Street 
Seaside, CA 93955 
( lOH) 394-29(>5 

Chinese Performing Arts 
Society 

2H1 Masonic Avemie 
Sati I'ranciseo, CA 941 IS 
(415) 763-7774 

Citicentre Dance Theatre 

1515 Webster, #414 
Oakland, CA 9 I(>12 
(415) 451-1230 

Cold Tofu 

PO Box H6(i05 

Los Angeles, CA 900H(i 

(213) 7.39-4142 

Collage Dance Theatre 

2934 '/i Beverly (;ien Cirele. 

Suite 25 
Los Angeles, CA 90077 
(HIH) 7SH-5113 

Contemporary Black Arts 
Program 

l)-()09/Universitv of Calilornia, 

San Diego 
La Jolla, CA 92093 
(619) .534-3104 



Crossroads Arts Academy 
\?i 10 Degnan B{)ule\aril 
Los Ang(4es. CA 9()()0S 
(213) 291-7321 

Cultural Arts Committee of the 
Wilmington Historical Society 

PO Box I 135 
Wilmington. CA 9074S 
(213) H34-2230 

Cultural Odyssey 
74 1 Lli/abelli Street 
San Kraui iseo, CA 941 11 
(415) K2I-353S 

D-Q University Pow Wow 
Committee 
PO Box 409 
Davis, CA 95()I7 
(91(i) 75H-0470 

Daion Taiko Orange County 
Buddhist Church 

909 S. Dale Street 
Anaheim, CA 92H04 

Deaf Communication 
Foundation 

1 1()S4 \'entma Boulevard, #937 
Studio (;it\,(:A 91(>04 
(81H) 36H-4977 

Dimensions Dance Theater 
(>()(') ()Oili Street 
Oakland, CA 94(i09 
(415) 428-24(i6 

Dry Creek Porno Traditional 
Dancers 
PO Box 7(i(i 
C.eversville, CA 95441 
(707) 431-H121 

East Los Streetscapers 
PO Box 314()0 
Los Angeles, CA 90031 
(213) (i2(><S<S9S 

East-West Players 

4424 Santa Moniea Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90029 
(213) 6()()-036(i 

Ebony Museum of Arts 

1034 14tb Street 
Oakland. CA 94()07 
(415) 7(>:V0141 
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Educational Cultural Complex 

San Diego Com ni unity (>olIcgc 
4343 Ocean View Boulevard 
San Diego, C:A 92113 
(619) 230-2867 

Edward A. Bull ins, Jr. Memorial 
Theater 

3629 San Pablo Avenue 
KnienTille, CA 94(>08 

El CenU-o Del Pueblo 

840 Kcho Park A\eiuie 
Los Angeles, CA 90026 
(213) 250-1120 

El Teatro Campesino 

PO Box 1240 
705 4ih Street 

San Juan Bautista, (^A 95045 
(408) (V2:V2444 

Encuentro Del Canto Popular 

PO Box 40037 

San Franeisro. CA 94140 

(415) 252-5957 

Escola Nova De Samba 

Studio Brasil 

50 Bra<h Street 

San Franeis( (», CA 94103 

Esperanza del Valle 

202 Cherry Avenue. #3 
Capiiohi, CA 95010 
(408) 475-9732 

Expansion Arts .Services 
PO Box 3406 
Bei kelev, CA 94703 
(415) 655-5285 

Floricanto Dance Theatre 

4032 South Ovei erest Di ive 
Whittier, CA 90(>01 
(213) 695-3546 

Folklorico Latino de Woodland 

PO Box 1(>67 
Woodland, CA 95695 
(916) 6(>2-0447 

Galeria de la Raza 

2857 24th Street 

San Franeiseo.CA 94110 

(4L5) 826-8009 

Great Leap 

PO. Box 56053 



Los Angeles, CA 90008 
(213) 392-7937 

Harambee Dance Ensemble 

3026 57th Avenue 
Oakland, CA 94605 
(415) 532-8558 

Hispanic Academy of Media 
Arts 8c Sciences 

746 S. Orange Gi"(.)\ e 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 

INCA, The Peruvian Ensemble 

POBox 39813 

Los Angeles, CA 90039 

(213) 6(>2-0074 

Inner City Cultural Center 

1308 S. New Hainpshirc Avenue 
Los Angeles, (A 90006 
(213) 387-1161 

International Association of Jazz 
Appreciation 

POBox 481 46 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 

(213) 469-5589 

International Review of African 
American Art 

1237 Masseiin Aveiuie 
Los Angeles, CA 90019 
(213) 459-{>781 

Inter-Tribal Theatre 

2021 P Street 
Saeranieiito, (-A 95814 
(916) 447-2003 

Interview with Latin America 

1025 Sanche/ Street 
San Francisco. CA 941 14 
(415) 82r>-7840 

JACP, inc. 

414 K. 3i(l Avenue 
San Maleo, CA 9441)1 
(415) 343-9408 

Japanese Anterican Cultural & 
Community Center 

244 S. San Pedro Street, 

Room 505 
Los Angeles, CA 90012 
(213) 628-2725 

Japanese American Library 

PO Box 590598 



San Francisco, (^A 94159 
(415) 567-5006 

Japanese American National 
Museum 

941 K, Third Su eet, Suite 201 
Los Angeles, CA 90013 
(213) (>25-0414 

Kanya Sanjo V Kabuki Dance 
Company 

1500 Sombrero Drive 
Monterey Park, C A 91754 
(213) 685-9171 

KIDE-FM (Hoopa Valley 

Telecommunications 

Corporation) 

PO Box 1220 
Hoopa, (]A 95546 
(916) 625-4245 

F'nnara Taiko 

PO Box 7776(> 

Los Angeles, CA 90007 

(213) 731-4617 

Koncepts Cultural Gallery 

480 Third Sueel 
Oakland, CA 94607 
(415) 451-5231 

Korea Ai'ts Foundation of 
America (KAFA) 
380 S, San Rafael Aveiuie 
Pasadena, CA 91105 

Korean Calligraphers 
Association of Orange County 

5841 Hacienda Oi ivc 
Huntington Beach, CA 92647 
(714) 891-8(>44 

Korean Classical Music and 
Dance Company 

(>152 Beac h Boulevard 
Buena Park, CA 90621 
(714) 521-8391 

Koto String Society 
PO Box 3()7(> 

South Pasadena, CA 9 1 03 1 
(818) 281-9514 

Kulintang Arts 

2940 16th Sued. #200-2 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
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La Sinfonica Del Barrio 
212:") Cow AvcniK\ SuiU" 101 
Los Angeles, CA 90039 

Latins Anonymous 

•424iS Brunswick Avcmu' 
I.os Augolcs. CA 900:^9 
(81 H) r)47-:^77() 

Lily Cai Chinese Dance 
Company 

I28() Pacific Avciuu- 
San Francisco, CA 94109 

Lola Monies Foundation for 
Dances of Spain and the 
Americas 

ir)29 N. ('oininoiiwcalili Avenue 
l.os Angdcs, CA 90027 
(21!^) ()(vKV288 

Los Angeles Contemporary 
Dance Theater 

r>179'/2 VV, Adams Boulevard 
I, OS Angeles, CA 900 10 

Los Angeles Southwest Music 
Mdeo I*erfoi mane e Workshop 
IGOO \V, Imperial Uiglnvav 
I. OS Angeles, CA 9002r> 

Los Danzantes de Alegria- 
Mexican Folk Dance Company 

42()40 Ravens})ourne Park 
Fremont, CA 945:^8 

Mexican Museum 

Foi l Mason Cenier, P^uildingl) 
San FraiK iM o. CA 94 I 1 7 
( IIT)) 441-()44ri 

Mexicayotl Indio Cultural 
Center 

PO Box 4()r)2 

Cluila Visia, CA 9201 1 

(019) 422-04:^:^ 

Mission Economic and Cultural 

Association (MECA) 

:^0()7 24ih Street 

San Francisco. CA 941 10 

Multicultural Arts, Inc. 
12!^7 Masst4in Avenue 
Fos Angeles. CA 90019 
(21 4r)9-(w8l 



Northern California Indian 
Development Council, Inc. 

241 F Street 
Eureka. CA 95501 
(707) 445-8451 

Nosotros 

KM 4 N, Wilton Place 
ll()llnvo(>d,CA 90028 
(21 465-4 U)7 

Oakland Asian Cultural Center 

1212 Broadway, mU 
Oakland, CA 94()12 
(415) 834-75:M 

Oakland Ensemble Theatre 

1F)15 Broadway. Suite 800 
Oakland, CA 94(il2 
(415) 70:^7774 

Oakland Youth ChoruiJ 

2019 Broadwav 
Oakland. CA 94(H2 
(415) 8:^2-6080 

Ohana Cultural Center 

■VMd Telegi aph Avenue 
Oakland, CA 94709 
(415) 849-()(i5:^ 

Orange County Black Actors 
Theatre 

1 7744 Peimacook ( ioin't 
San Diego, CA 92127 
((il9) r)74-1241 

Pan Pacific Performing Arts, 
Inc. 

51)0 S. Avenida Faro 
Anaheim Hills, CA 92807 
(714) 84(i-5.S27 

Pasadena Society of Artists 
PO Box 90074 
i>asadena,(:A 91 109 
(818) 441-1400 

Paul Robeson Players, Inc. 

10944 Foster Road 
Norwalk,CA 900")() 
(21 :m (i:n-0720 

Plaza de la Ra/a 

:^540 Notth Mission Road 
1 .OS Ang(4es, ( !A 
(21 S) 22.S-2175 



Positive Knowledge 

475 Weldon Avenue, #107 
Oakland, CA 94010 
(415) 891-9558 

Progress Productions 

1202 Fx})()sitiou Boulevard 
l.os Angeles, CA 90007 
(2 IS) 7M-977:^ 

Project Desiderata 

947 VV, 127th Street 
C(Mn|>ton,CA 90222 
(2i:^) 00.5-0728 

R.D. White Designs 
5714 W, Pico Boulevard 
l.os Angeles. CA 90019 

(2i:^) 9:n-.59r):^ 

Radio Station KHDC 

California Human l)evelo|)nu'nt 

(>orp. 
Mil Main Street 
Salinas, CA WMm 
(707) ^)2S-1 155 

Rhythms of the Village 

:Vli:^ \V. 4.Srd Street ' 
l.os Angeles, CA 

Rosemary Watson Theatre of 
Creativity 

1417 Nolden Street 
l.os Angeles. CA 90042 
(21:^ 259-9720 

San Frajicisco American Indian 
Center 

225 \'alen( la Street 

San Francis( (), CA 94I().S 

(415) (i2(>-8l22 

San Francisco Gu-Zheng Music 
Society 

78!^ 5th Aveiuie 

San FraiiciMo.CA 941 IS 

(415) 751-(i549 

San Francisco Kulintang 
Ensemble 

977 S, \\\u Xess .\venuc 
.San Franc i SCO. CA 941 10 
(415) 282-8705 



San Francisco Wushu Troupe 

:r27 2Hih .Vvenuc 

San Francisco, CV 91121 

(415) 75M8.S8 
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San Jose Taiko 

San Jose, CA 
(4()S) 203-9344 

Sew Productions 

l.orniiiu' I IuhsIkmia riicairt' 
i^oTavlor Strm,#7()<S 
San Fraiu iso),(:A O llOti 
(415) 4:W)II5 

Sheen way Theatre Arts 
Repertory Company 
lOlOI-^f) South Broadwav 
I.os Air<olfs, CA 9()()()3 
757-H359 

Shizen 

\\K^7 (ioklcn CfAW Awiiiu' 
San Fraiu isco. CA ^)41 15 
(415) 9iili-H()().S 

Social 8c Public Art Resource 
Center 

()H5 Wnid' Boulrvai fl 
Wnk e, CA 90291 
(213) «22-95r)f) 

Society of Chinese Performing 
Arts 

«(>5 Rohl) Road 
Palo Alto, CA 9VM)i\ 
(415) 941-2372 

South Indian Music Academy 
17302 Moininj^rain A\-cnHt' 
PO Box 4()4o 
Ccnitos, CA 90701 
(213) 809-7799 

Southern California Asian 
American Studies Central, Inc. 

N'isual ( ionininnicaiions 
203 S. I. OS An}^t4'.'s Sircoi. #307 
I.os AngHcs, CA 90012 
(213) (iHO-44(>2 

Southern Cascade Pow-Wow 
Committee 

PO Box 48 

Fall Riwr Mills. CA 9()()28 

Southest Community Theatre 
51 10 Solola Avciuk' 
San Diego, CA 921 14 

Spanish Speaking Citizens 
Foundation 

1900 Frniivalc Avenue, Suite 11^ 



Oakland, CA 94(}01 
(415) 2()l-78.39 

Teatro Mascara Magica 
1()04 Dartinoutli 
Chula Vista, CA 92010 
(G19) 421-5()U> 

Teatro Vision 

271 S. 20th Sti-eel 
San, lose, CA 951 U> 
(408) 295-0()5() 

Toeikai 

2713 W. 154th Street 
(;ardena, CA 90243 
(213) 321-1824 

United Latinos for the Arts in 
Los Angeles 

300 S.Avery, #113 

I. OS Angeles, CA 90013 

(2131 38-l-()127 

Vietnamese Traditional Arts 
Development Organization 

1412(> S. Crenshaw Boulevard, 

Suite #F 
(;ar(lena, CA 90249 
(714) 775-8475 

Wajeehah Theatrical Ensemble 
I 150 New York Street, Apt, 520 
I.on^ Beaeh, CA 90H13 * 

Watts Towers Arts Center 
1727 F. 107th Stieet 
I. OS Angeles, CA 90002 
(213) 5(>9-8181 

West Fresno Theatrical Group 

PO Box 1 1545 
Fresno, CA 93774 
(209) 2()(>-84()() 

Westlake Productions 

3740 F.vans Street #207(: 
l.(»s Angeles, CA 90027 
(213) 005-0809 

Women In Focas, Inc. 

PO Box 30123 

I.os Angeles, (.A 90030 

(213) {)()5-5385 

World Kulintang Institute and 
Research Studies Center, Inc. 

7255 ( ".anhv Avenue 
Ueseda, CA 913.35 



Va-Ka-Ania Indian Education 
and Development 

()215 Kasiside Road 
Forcsiville, CA 95430 

Young Saints Scholarship 
F'oundation, Inc. 

2()00\VellingU)n Road 
Los Angeles, CA 9'^OI0 
(213) 734-5379 



CO l.O R A DO 

Ballet Folklorico de Denver 

7(iO Knox Court 
Denver. CO 8020 } 
(303) 820-281 1 

V} Centre Su Teatro 

4725 Migh Street 
Denver, CO 80210 
(303) 29(i-02I9 

Eulipions, Inc. 

2705 Stout Street 
Denver, CO S0205 
(303) 29,VI)S1} 

Grupo Tlaloc 
PO Box ■} 191 
Denver, CO 80201 
(303) 825-15()7 

Rocky Mountain Musicians 
Association of NANM, Inc. 

5820 K. Florida Avciuie 
Denver, CO 80224 

Sociedad Protcccion Mutua de 
Travajadores Unidos 
(SPMDID 
PO Box 27 
AnUMiito, CO 81 120 



( () \ \ 1 (. 1 I C r 1 

Artists Collective, Inc. 
35 Clark Street 
Hartlord. CP 0(')120 
(203) 527-3205 

CRTs Craftery Gallery 
3580 Main Street 
Hartford. C T ()()120 
(203) 280-0101 
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1) I- I \\\ \ K I 

Now (iospel Arts Coalition 
Singers, Inc. 

\Viliiiinj>lon. DK I9S<M) 



1) I S I R I (. I () I" 
( Ol I \1 r. 1 \ 

Academic Association for ihe 
Quincentenary 1492-1992 

i>() ii()x9(>r)() 

\V;isliiut»KMi. DC 'J0()1(> 

African Heritage Dancers and 
Drummers 

lOlS MiuiK'soui A\('imc. 
\\asliiiii;ioiK DC 'lOOW) 

Black Film Insititute, Di..versity 
of the District of Columbia 

( innu'j^ic l^uildiui; 

son Ml. \crnon Pl.uc. WV 

\V;isliiiiKf>M, DC 

Centro de Arte 

1 tTn IiNini; Sikh i. NW 
Wiishiiigloii. DC 

Ellington Fund 

:V")(H) KSiicrl. NW 
WasliiiigloiK DC 'J0(M)7 

curl) :\x\-2:KKy 

FViends of the District of 
Columbia Youth Orchestra 
Program 

Uox .")(•> IDS 
l*)riglUN\(>ofl SiaU( m 
WashingtoiK DC 'JOOII 

Gala Hispanic Theatre 
I(^jr> l^u k Road. WV 
PO Uox '\:V2i)\) 
Wasliingtou, DC 2i){)\{) 
r2iV2) 2M-7\74 



Hines-Lee Opera Flnsemble 
l:U)l Dclauaic Ancimic. SW 

Suiic i\i)2 
Washini^^ion. DC 2im \ 

Images of Cultural Artistry, Inc. 

■m)^ \c\\ I Iaiuj)sliii\' 

A\cimt'. \\\' 
\Vaslnni;inn. DC 2in)\ 1 
{2iV2) T2r>-:\77\) 

Indian Arts and Crafts Board 

Main luicrioi Uiiildiui;, 

Room -}()(){ 
Washiiigioii. DC 2i)2 10 
{2i)2) 'JOS-:'»77:\ 

Museum of Modern Art of Latin 
America 

( )r|L»aul/ali(ni ol" American Stales 
iSSt) r Su-eei. WV 
Washini;l()ii. DC l^OOOl) 

Sirius B. Video and Film 
Productions 

;WO:C\dams Mill Road. NAV 
\Vasliini;ion. DC l^OOlO 

Sojourner Productions 

202.') F\e Sireel. W\' n2\:\ 
\Vasliiiii.loii. DC l^OOOli 

[2{)2) i()(Vj7r):\ 

Washington Project for the Arts 
iOO 7ih Sircci. NA\' 
WashingioiK DC 1^0001 
{202) M7-\H\^ 

Washington Very Special Arts 

IViiiilv ( College 
Wasliingioii, DC 2in)\7 

{202) 9:u)-r)()os 



11 () R 1 D \' 

Association of Critics and 
Commentators of the Arts, Inc. 

UiliOS.W. :Usi .Avenue 
Miami, Fl. :VM \r^ 
{:M)r>) •H(K>79r) 



Florida A & M University 
Symphonic Band 

\(\X) M. 1.. Kiiigjr. Hnulexard 
Tallaliassee. FL \V2:M)7 

Florida lAric Opera Association 

i 1S:M) WSruh lenaie 
Si. !>eiersl)mg. Fl. :\:\7i)2 
(SUM :)7S-1(m7 

Hispanic Cultural Foundation 

Orlando. KI . :\2m2 

(107) s:u)-:\:^s() 

Hispanic Heritage Council, Inc. 

Kill W. Flaglei Sireei.SuiiejO:) 
Miami, FI. 'XWM 

cuij) r)-ii-rjoii:i 

Hispanic-American Lyric 
TheatrCt Inc. 

i:» l-l() SAV. Sl^ud A\eune 
Miami, Fl. ,'^^57 
( 'J,VJ-<)SPJ 

Kuumha Artists Association of 
Florida, Inc. 

()1(>1 \.\V. 22\\i\ .\\emie 
Miami, Fl. XW \2 

Margo's School and (Uiltiiral 
Dance Corporation 

(H I Oset'ola Siieei 
Tallahassee, X2:m 
(107) l^'.)l-7:iH.| 

Northwest Florida Creek Indian 
Council 

XM)i) \. Pate lioulevard. 

Snile m\ 
Fensaeohu FI. iVJ^Of) 
(^)(M) KVJ-tKvU) 

NTU Arts Newsletter 

PO Box lOiSl^ 

Fl. Pieive, FI. Xmn 

(107) KiCKO^.SS 

Olufemi II Dance Theater 

1117 W. lOlh Slicel 
Ri\iera Ueadi, Fl. :^:M01 

Palm Beach County Cultural 

Consortium, Inc. 

1 555 i*alm Uea( li I .ake.^ 

licmlcvaid. U2i){) 

Wesi Palm Beadi, FI. :^:M01 



Han Slieng Chinese Opera 
Institute 

1875 (ionneclidil .\\-enne. W\' 
Washington, DC 'J00()<» 
CJ02) Hil^-KIiO 



Bridge Theater 
PO Box :^K-177K 
Miami, Fl. XV2:\H 

Cultural Arts Coalition, Inc. 

PO Box lOH 
Cainesvillc. FL X2{)i)\ 
(004) :i7li-()lil() 
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Perl'orniiiig Artist Guild 
Ensemble (PAGE) 
WVM N.VV. KMh SimM 
MiiiMii.KI. XU VJi 
cm) H1>H-1()8H 

Seminole Communications 
(m:iN.\V. .SOlhSiicci 

noihwHKi. v\. Mm{ 
cm) \ 

Teatro Guigiiol Theatre, Inc. 

1.V2I s.w. i/iirrtMiiK r 

Miami, I- 1. .SIM If) 

cm) Hr)8-:u i7 



( , 1- n R ( . I \ 

Alma Simmons Memorial 
Gallery 

Krcdcrick Douglass Hii^li S( liool 
T2:y N.WMIiKlilowcr Road 
Allanla. (;A 'MVMH 

Atlanta Peach Carnival, Inc, 

A ( iai ibbcan Folklifc Kcsiival 
l.SHSS.W. Pollard Drive 
Ailania. (iA 'MVM I 
( KM) 21>(M)ir)l 

Augusta Mini Theatre, Inc. 
4:«)Hlli Sitvcl 
Augusta, (;a 1 
( lO-n 721-M)r)9H 

Cultural AlTairs Program 
riu' Marliu I.uihcr Ring. jr. 

Ccmcv 
■\ \\) N.K, Auburn Avcmu- 

Atiania, (;a :mv> 

(101) .521-1 <):')() 

Fort Valley Slate College 
]()()r)Sialr College Drive 
I'ori Valley, (;A 
{\)V2) H^'UVMi) 

Just Us Theater Company 
PO 1^0x42271 
Atlanta, (;A 'MYM 1 
( KM) 7')M{\')ry 

National Black Arts Festival 

70 NAV. Fairlie Street. Suite 
Atlanta. (;a 'M):m 

(•KM) 7:u)-7:ur) 



Paine College 

12:^") Ifnh Street 
Atigusta. CA ;^()'.)1() 
('lO'D 722-1171 

Southeast Community Cultural 
Center, Inc. 

/fjOS.K. KalbSiieet 
Atlanta. (iA :m\2 
( KM) ()24-l21 1 



M \\\ \ 1 1 

Bamboo Ridge Press 

Vi) ()17H1 
Honolulu. Ill \){\H'M) 
(HOH) 7S2-M4H 

Chinese Civic Association of 
Hawaii 

74 Ponahawai Street 
Ililo. Ill <)(;72() 

(SOS) aT)-r)f)r)i 

Friends of Waipahu Cultural 
Garden Park 

PC) Uox lo:; 

VVaipabn. Ill <)()7^)7 
(HOH) ()77-()l 10 

Glass Aj tists of Hawaii 

PO Hox 2212(> 

Honolulu, in \mx\ 

Kahua Na'au A*o ma PuHihouua 
o Honaunau NHP, Inc. 

PC) Box 7HH 

Honaunau, Rona, HI 0()72() 

Kalani Honua Intercultural 
Conference and Retreat Center 

Rural Route 2, Box 4r)()() 
Paboa. HI <)()77H 

Kauai Heritage Foundation 

:WM{){) Kubio Higbwav, U.\-2i)7 
I.ibue Kauai, HI 9iuV)i) 
(HOH) 245-0010 

Lotus Dance Theatre 

PO Box :^()2 
Vokaiu), III 9i\7Hr) 
(808) 007-7().S7 

Mutual Assistance Associations 
Center 

^rvM) lOtb Avetnie 



Honolulu, 111 00810 
(808) 7.S24;777 

Native Hawaiian Culture 8c Arts 
Program 

ir)2r) Berni( e Stieet 
Honolulu, HI 00817 

State Council on Hawaiian 
Heritage 

.'^f)") N. King Street 
llouolnlu. HI 00817 

(808) r).s().()r)4o 



11 I 1 \ ( ) 1 s 

Ballet Folklorico of East 
Chicago 

210 K. ( iolnnibus l)i ive 
Kast Chic ago. H. K*):U2 
(217) :M) 1-4 122 

Beacon Street Gallery and 
Theatre 

ir)20 \. Beacon Slicet 
Cbieago. 11. OOtMO 

(:U2) r)(U -;ir)()() 

Black Ensemble Theatre 
Coiporation 

ir.20 N, Bea( ()n 
Chicago, H. (iOtilO 

Chicago Theatre Company 

r)00 K. (>7tb Stieel 
Chicago. II, ()0():^7 
CM 2) 40.^-1:^00 

Chinese MiLsic Society of North 
America 

One I let itage Pla/a 
Woodridge. II, ()0r)17 
(708) 01 0-1.^).-) 1 

Community Film Workshop 

1 l.SO S, Wabasb Avenue, 
Suiu* 400 

Chicago. II, mm 

(:U2) 427-1245 

DiLsable Museum of African 
American History 

740 K, r)()tb Sueet 
Chicago. II, ()00:^7 
(:U2) 047-0(i00 



IH) 
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ETA Creative Arts Foundation, 
Inc. 

755S S. i '.U'H ago Avciuu' 
ChUago. II. ()(H)1'.) 

India Classical Mitsic Society 
2M) N. Michigan Avenue 

Suilf 22:^0 
Chicago, II. (jO()OI 
CM 2) 29«'!St) 

Kiitherine Dunham Center for 
Performing Arts 
•n 1 K. Hr()a(hvav 
St. I.<iius. II. ()2ii01 

Mexican Fine Arts Center 
Museum 

isr)li\V. Hhh Street 
Chicago, II, <>()(i()S 

Mexican Folkloric Dance 
Company of Chicago, Inc. 
:W2 S. Ar( iier ,\vemie 

ciiicago, H. mvyi 
247-ir>2i> 

Muntu Dance Theatre 

S, WVntuoi ili. Room :U/.Mi 
Ciiirago, 11. mV2\ 

National yVssociation of Chicane 
Artists and Entertainers 
17r)r) \V. (!oUiinl)ia 
Chicag{). IL iW2i\ 

Near Northwest Arts Council 
ir)79 \. Milwaukee Aveiuie. 

Room 
Chicago. IL r>or)22 
27K-7(w7 

Pablo Nevada Cultural Center 
r)S W, |a( kson BouIe\ ai (i. 

Suite ()40 
Chicago. Il> \ 

Puerto Rican Cultural Center 
Kwl \. Clareiiionl 
Chicago. II. (iO(il7 

South Side Family Chamber 
Orchestra 

•1025 S. Drexel Boulevard 
Chicago, IL i'M:>^ 



Urban Gateways 

lOf) West Adams Sti eet 
Chicago. II. ()Oli():^ 
CM2) 0'2ii-()44() 



I \ I) I \ \ \ 

Freetown Village, Inc» 

PO Box 'liVyM 
Indiaitapolis. IN M)T2() 

(:U7) r):M-is7() 

Gary Historical & Cultural 

Society* Inc. 

'J10<) \V, r)lh Avenue 

Carv. IN KvKM 

r2\\)) HH2-i)H7:^ 

Indianapolis Jaz/. Heritage, Inc. 

PO Box HHCm 
ludiaiiapolis. IN 4()iinS 
CM 7) iiS:VJii()7 
Madam Walker Urban Life 
Center 

()l 7 Indiana Axenuc- 
Iiidiaitai)olis. IN HVUVl 
CM 7) ii.S(viiOt)<) 

Martin Center College 

P() Box \H:Au 
Av{)U(laU' VIm'v 
lufliaitapolis. IN K^LMK 

CM 7) r)i:v:vjrM> 



low \ 

Chicano American Indian 
Cultural Center 

Cniver^itv of Iowa 

Melrose 
Iowa Citv. lA :>22'\2 



K \ \ S A S 

Kansas Advisory Committee on 
Hispanic Affairs 

ilW) SAV. lopeka Boulevaid 
Topeka. KS CM\2 
(91:M liOlkVKK) 



k 1- N 1 I ( . k \ 

Community Players* Inc. 

.SO-B Peiuivrule Apartiiieitts 



Hopkiitsville, KV 

(r)()2) 8H(K)4r)r) 

Genesis Arts, Inc. 

:W2r)\V, Broadwav 
Louisville. KV m] 1 
(502) 772-9:^71 



1 ( ) I 1 s 1 \ \ \ 

Audubon Arts Center 

*V\'M) Audubon Street 
New Orleans, l.A 70125 
(504) 4SS-5:V25 

Dashiki Theatre 

\\) Box h:v2:^ 

New Orleans. I A 701H2 
(504) 040-04^:^ 

Southern Development 
Foundation 

loot) Surrev Street 
Lalavette. I A 70501 
CMH) 2:V2'7iu2 

Southern University, 
Himianities Division 

;^050 Martin I.uther King Jr. 
nri\e Shre\vj)ori. I A 71 1 07 

CMS) (w4-:^:^oo 

Wonnamuse: Institute for the 
Study of Fthnic Arts and Culture 

BO Box 72:^0 
()p(4ousas, I A 70571 



M \ m 1 \ \ n 

African Cultural Center 

S22() Tenton Sticet. Suite :M0 
Silver Spring. Ml) 20910 
(202) S9S-200I 

Council for Cultural Progress, 
Inc. 

1000 S:uilee Road 
Ratulallstown. Ml) 2\\X\ 
{'M)\) 521-51:^) 

Piscataway Conoy Confederacy 

and Subtribes 

PO Box I4SI 

La Plata. MI) 20()I0 

CM)]) 71VJ2:r> 
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Dim ton 



Saginaw. Ml mm l<allsi^^^ Ml ISUOl 

(517) 7!):V().SH1 (T)!?) 'M'2'\77i) 



Urban Services Cultural Arts 
Program 

401) \. CharicsSticci 
Baltiinoiv. Ml) liPJOl 
(:U)1) .W>-l:U)() 



M \ S S A ( 1 1 I S F 1 I s 

Art of tho Black Dance and 
Music, Inc. 
!U) Hon 'MVd 
SonuTvillr, MA Olil M 

/\rte y (Uiltura 

•10") Sliawinni Avcimc 
PiosKHi, MA (rjl hs 
((H7) li()li-i:Vir) 

Inquilinos Boricuas en Accion 

MT) ShavMimi Ammiuc 
BosloiK MA Olil IS 
((>17) '2iV2-\:\\7 

!>a Ahan/a Hispana, Inc. 
101) Ihullfv Siicci 
R<)\l)nr\, MA Olil 11) 
11)17) rj7-717:) 

Museum of the National Center 
of Afro-American Artists 

:U»0 Waluiii Avcmic 
KosiotK MA Olil ID 
{i\\7) llli-H(U l 

Roxbury ()utre«ich Shakespeare 
Kxperience 

R<)\l>ui\ (ionmnmiu College. 

Snidctu Ct'tUit' 
1 ( lohmihiis A\{'. 

R()\l>in \ ( itossiiitr 
HosloiK MA OLM'JO 

United South Knd Settlements 
,")(")() ( iohitnhus Avenue 
Uoslon, MA {)lil IS 
(()17) :),S(>-S()IO 



MM 11 1(. \ \ 

Afterschool Publishing 
Company 

po i ii:.7 

Deuuii. Ml ISli! I 

S7:k-)i4i) 

Ballet Cultural Azteca 

Biaiuloii V\,n r 



Broadside Press 

■17!^7 Siiit icvaiis 

Cable Communications Public 
Beneiit Corporation 

(il l WK'iaiis Memorial Kiiildiuj^ 
i)cii-oil, MI ISliliC 

rM'M r)(i7-iiiii 1 

Charles Lloyd Vocal Arts 
Knsemble, hic 
2()U1() Maiioi 
Deiioii.MI jSlilil 

c^i:^) :vir).:io js 

Children's Performing Arts 
Academy 

■lliOD I iiulcll r>ouie\ai(l, 

A|)i. llf) 
Si. l.ouis. Ml (Kilos 

Chinese American Kducational 
& Cultural Outer of Michigan 

ISli(i(;i('iiwoo(l 

Aim Aiboi. MI ISKII 

Cuban Feslival Dancers 

(ill.") S. Ciaufoul 
Dciioii.MI ISliOll 

s:r,_(*,7():i 

KSPOIR-Haitian American 
Organization 

'J:V10 CaKtM i 
Dell-oil. MI KSliOC) 

Hint Museum of African 
American History 

X)i)\) linii;ess Sn eci 
riiuL.MI 4S:i01 

vm:\) 7K)-\:)y.\ 

Cenesee Valley Indiar* 
Association, Inc. 
rj 1 W. I-ii si Sireei 
Mini. MI IS.Vrj 

Gray 8c Gray Productions, Inc. 

po Uo\osi:i7 

Dell-oil. Ml ISliOS 
Hispanic Cultural Center 

PO p>o\ 1 }:m 1 



Latin Americans United For 
Progress, Inc. 

PO Mo\ \ \m 

Ilollaiul. Mi IDPJli 
(()l(i) im- 1077 

Legacy String Quartet 

sr)(lWhilino|-e, ti:m 
Deiroii.MI iSliO:^ 

{:\\:\) :Mii.7ir)ii 

Meditation Oulreach to the 
Blind Radio Ministry, Inc. 

\\7H') ( lolumhus 
Deiroll. Ml lSliO() 

Millan Theatre Company 

Deiroil Repeilors Tlieaire 
1:^10:^ Woodrow Wilson 
Deuoii.Ml iSli.SS 
i'M'M S()S I:V17 

Nadve American Arts and < drafts 
Council 

PO Bo\ 

( ioose ( :icek Roa<l 
(;i-a\liiig. Ml \\)7:\H 

(:)17) :vis.:iiii() 

Pashami Dancers 

PO Uo\ S71 

Fasi Lansiiii;. MI ISSliM 
(:)17) .SjlOliSli 

Peddy Players Theater 
Company, Inc. 

1.*) K. Kalliinore 
Deiroil, MI ISlidli 

Peoples Creative t!nsembJe 

1 lOOO W. M( Ni( holas. Sniie 10 1 

Deiroil. MI IS'Jlil 

{:^\:^) stvj-L'ooo 

Potawatomi Indian Nation, Inc. 

.''):Vj:i7'rouiiliall Road 
l)()\sagia<, MI 10017 
((>!(>) 7Sli-(i:^jn 

Rebirth, Inc. 

SI CliatuIIei 
Deiroil. MI iSliOli 
S7.V()liS0 

Salero de Flspana 
\. Kli/aheih 
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Satiir<!ay Players IVi-rorniinj' 

(rl'OUp 

11 11 Mi« licll 
DciKut.Ml IHii()7 

Soiitlieastcrti Michigan Indians, 
Inc. 

PO Ko\.S(iI 
'JUMiliO R\;m Ro.id 
WiMicn. Ml mm) 

Tabs C'.tMiter 

Suite 

K.ihnn.i/.M). Ml I^OOK 

((>1(>) :vi:M;vj'j 



\1 1 \ \ ]■ s ( ) I \ 

l'on(t-l)u-I.iic Ojibway Arts and 
Workshops (ironp 
17S() UlucSpnuc 
(:l(K|urt, M\ .VwlitJ 
(^JiS) S7<M)i:i7 

Inslituto de Arte y (Uillura 

;V'j(H ( !lii< Avcinic 
MiinuMpolis, MX l()7 
((»rj) l-070« 

Minnesota (lhaptor, (lospel 
Music Workshop oT America 
1>() Uo\ |0()S(j 
Sl l*;nil. \I\ .•).'> 10 I 
(il7-M7:U) 

St. Paul American Indian Center 
in 1 I sitv Avciiiu* 
Si. l»;uil, M\ Tk)!!):^ 

Social (UMilcr for Youth and 
Families 

Indiiiii I Icallh \\n\\n\ ol 

Minneapolis, liu . 
i:nr» v.. '2 llli Siicci 
Minneapolis. MX r)r»10 t 

Two Rivers Gallery 

Minneapolis AnuM ican Indian 

( .c\\\r\ 
I.'i:U) I'".. I'l anklin Avcnnc 
Minneapolis. MX jf^ U)7 



M 1 SSI SSI rn 

Black Arts Music Society 

Hon :VJ 
Jackson, MS .mi)',' 

(()()!) :ir)i-i()iu 



M I SSO I R I 

American Indian CAMiter 

1 II ( ionncciicni 
Sl. I.oiiis, MO iV.W IC) 

cn-i) 77:^-:^:M{i 

Better Family Life, Inc, 

T2 I X. I'liioii, Snile M)\ 
Sl. Lonis, MO (iSIOS 

c^i 1) :\(i7-:u 10 

Charlie Parker Memorial 
Foundation 

KiO.') I lic I'aseo 
Kansas Ciu. MO (HI 1() 

(SIC)) '.rj}-2'J()0 

Kimsas C.ity Friends oT A!vin 
Ail(7 

L'OI Wsadollc Siivci. li\(U\\ 
Kansas Cits, MO {UlOf) 

(Si(i) ■i7i-(>()o:i 

St. I.ouis Black Repertory 
Company 

(VM X. (;i;in<l IVnilc .d. 

lOih Mooi. Siiin- !■■ 
Sl. I oiiis, MO 

cn i) 5:^ i-:w()7 

St. Louis (hiitnral Flamenco 
Society 

\H) Ko\ lilSlK 
St. l.oiiis, MO 
7sl-lH',:i! 



\1 O X 1 \ X \ 

Chippewa Cree Tribe 
Ro( k\ l'>o\ Ront<- 
Uo\ KIdci, M l' 

{■m\) :m-\-m 



X I' P, R \ S K \ 

Chicano Awareness Center 
■IHlif) S. 2 }lh Sttcet 



Omaha, XK (hS|07 

( i(rj) 7:^:^27'Jo 

Dual Image Associates 

901) X. ir)Olli Sticci 
Omaha, XK (iHI.") 1 
(■jOli) lU{'>-l07r) 

Stewart Indian Museum 
Association, Inc, 

yM]() Snvdci .\\cniK' 
Caisnn Cih, XK S<)701 
(701i) HKli-ISOH 



X I- W 1 I- RSI- V 

Afro-One Danco, Drama and 
Drum Theatre, hic. 

71i Pa^^(-am Kane 
Willinirhofo, NJ OSO Ki 

Carter Ci. Woodson Foundation 
I'O Uo\ fOlif) 
iW) Kineoln I'ai k 
Xcwai k, X| 07101 

(liol ) iirj.or)0() 

Cadlural Affairs Depart tnent 
rassai<' ( '.onntN ( '.oMimuniiN 

( :oll('t;c 
( :oli<-i^c honlcN.ti d 

p<'ici s<Hi. x| oir^w 

(liOl ) (iH I-Cif).').") 

Kducational Tlieatre for Asian 
Teenagers, Seoul Tliealre 

100 I .awion .\\<Mm<- 
CliHsidc I'aik, X) 07010 

(liol ) oir)-is:\7 

C^all man's Newark Dance 
Theatre 

I'.ssex (■.(UnitN (;<j|lej;c 
:\():\ I "nivcisiiN .ANt-nuc 
Xcwaik. XJ 07IOli 
(liOl ) S77-:Vf7li 

Hudson Repertory Dance 
Theater 

'l.'*fO ( iommuitipaw Ancihk- 
|(Tsv\ (aiv, X] 07:^01 

Inkhay South American 
Highland Music 
Vi ) M;VJ:'. 
Kandiii}^, NJ 07Hri(» 



l.?2 

1': 



Dim/ory 1 19 



Kean-Brown Centre Stage 
riicairc Division ofC^ACX^ Inc. 
403 \\\ 7{h St! ret 
Plainficld, N) ()7()()() 
(201) :i()l-012:? 

Newark Performing Arts 
Corporation 

Newark SynipliDny I lall 
10:^0 Broad Si rcrt 
Newark. N[ 07102 
(201) ()4:M550 

North ' "sey Philharmonic Glee 
Club 

«9 Lincoln Park, Suite 2 
Newark, NJ 07102 
(201) 042-041") 

Office of Hispanic Arts 

Rutgers Universit\', MasDii Ciio.^s 

School of Ari-s 
125 Now Si reel 
New Brunswick, N] 08<H)1 
(201) 9:V2-792() 

Powhattan Renape Nation 

Rankokus Indian Reser\ation 
PC) Box 225 
Rancoras, Nj 08073 
((W) 2(31-4747 



\ 1- U M I- \ I ( ( ) 

Continuing Education's "Series 
for the Arts" 

1(534 N.K. University Boulevard 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 
(505) 277-694(5 

De Colores 

Pajaiito Publication 
PO Box 72(54 
Albuquerque, NM 87194 

Eight Northern Indian Pueblos 
Council 

PC) Bt)x 9(59 

San Juan Pueblo, NM 875(56 
(50,5) 852-45(55 

Friends of the South Broadway 
Cultural Center 

1025 S.K. Broadway 
Albuquerque, Nm ' 87102 
(505) 848-1320 



Hembras de Colores 

PO fiox 4388 
Taos, NM 87571 

Hispanic Culture Foundation, 
Inc. 

PO Box 7279 
Albuqneiqiie, NM 87194 
(505) 83l-8.3()() 

Institute of American Indian 
Arts 

PO Box 20007 
Sania Fe, NM 87504 
(505) 988-6603 

La Compania de Teatro de 
Albuquerque 

PO Box 884 

Albuquerque, NM 87103 
(505) 242-7929 

La Zaruzuela de Albuquerque 

3301 S.K. San Rafael 
Albuquerque, NM 8710() 

New Southwest Music 
Publishers 

PO Box 4552 
SaiuaFe. NM 
(505) 98.3-5294 

Oo-Oonah Art Center 

PO Box 1853 
Taos Pueblo 
Taos, NM 87571 
(505) 758-19(56 

Pueblo of Zuni Arts and Crafts 

PO Box 425 
/uni, NM 87327 
(505) 782-5531 

San Ildefonso Pueblo Museum 

Route 5. Box 315-A 
Sania Fe, NM 87501 
(505) 45,5-2273 



\ I- W K 

651 /Kings Majestic Corporation 
()5 1 Fulton Street 
Brooklyn, NV 11217 
(718) 63(5-4181 

843 Studio Gallery 

843 F. New York Avenue 



Brooklvn, N\' 11203 
(718) 771-4481 

AC-BAW Center for the Arts 

128 S. Ilh Avenue 
MoiuH Wmon, N\' 10550 
(914) ()67-7278 

African Arts Cultural Centre, 
Inc. 

2191 Adam C. Powell, jr. 

Boule\arcl 
Harlenu NV 10027 
(212) 99(5-3333 

African-American Cultural 
Center, Inc. 

350 Masien Avenue 
Buffalo, NV 14209 
(716) 884-2013 

Alpha-Omega 1-7 Theatrical 
Dance Company, Inc. 

9 2nd Avenue, 3rd Floor 
New Vork, NV 10003 
(212) (573-7880 

American Indian Community 
House, Inc. 

404 Lafayette Sneel 
New\<>rk, NV 10003 

Amigos de la Zarzuela 

141 Siratlford Road 

New Hyde Park, NV 1 1040 

(516) 74(5-7299 

Art Without Walls 

1 ()5 Clinton Avenue 
Brooklyn, NV 11205 
(718) (522-2756 

Asian American Arts Alliance, 
Inc. 

339 Lafayette Sueei 
New Vork. NV 10012 
(2>2) 979-6734 

Asian American Arts Centre 

2(5 Bt)wer\' 

New Vork, NV 10013 

(212) 233-2154 

Ballet Hispanico 

167 West 89tli Street 
New Vork, NV 10024 
(212) 3()2-()71() 
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Black Experience Ensemble, 
Inc. 

f) Ihmu'sit'acl Awmu* 
Ailniiu.NV \T2m 

Black Experimental Theatre 

Hudson SiivtM, 4th Floor 
New York, NY 100 IS 
(71S) 7:r)-4^«)0 

Black Masks Publication 
IH) Boxti 
RivtMcUik' Station 
Bronx, NY 10471 

Blind Beggar Press 
PO Box 437 
Willianisbi idgc Station 
Bronx, NY lO Uw 

Boys Choir of Harlem 

VJt7\\\ V27\h Succi 
NVw York, NY 10(^^7 
C2V2) 749-1717 

Bronx River Art Center 

1087 K. nvinont Avt-nnt' 
Bronx. NY l()4rw 

{2\2) riS9-r)Si9 

Brooklyn Contemporary 
Chorus, Inc. 

vn Box 'Mm 

Brooklyn. NY 11202 
(7 IS) 78:^-2213 

Camera News 

WVsi .SSlli Street. :nU Floor 
New York. NY 10018 
(212) 947-0277 

Center for Art 8c Culture of 
Bedford Stuyvesant, Inc. 

1308 Fulton Sireol 
Brooklyn, NY 11210 
(718) 0:Mv(HM8 

Cenfro Cultural Ballet 
Quisqueya, Inc. 

Box r>oo 

Andubon Station 
New York, NY 10032 

Centro Mexicano de Nueva York 

215 W. 23r(l Street 
New Y<»rk, NY 1001 1 
(212) W9-()rvir) 



Charas/El Bohio Cultural and 
Community Center 

OOf) K. Olli Street 

New York City. NY 10009 

(212) 082-0027 

Charosa Foundation 
Corporation 

PO Box 270 

Cambria Heights, NY 11411 
(718) 723-0218 

Children's Art Carnival 

()2 1 lannlton lerraee 
New York. NY 10031 
(212) 23-^^-4003 

Chinese Musical Arts, Inc. 

e 'o Bill Chan 
4 Fountain Oriye 
\alhalla, NY lO.W 
(212) 074-r>381 

Chinese Music Ensemble of 
New York, Inc. 

140 Canal Street, 2n(l Floor 
New^brk. NY 10002 
(212) 02r)-(il 10 

Chinese-American Arts Council, 
Inc, 

4r>() Broadway, I^rd Floor 
New York. NY 10013 
(212) 431-9740 

Circuit Theatre, Inc. 

(>33 Carroll Street 
Brooklyn, NY 1 121") 
(718) ()38-4878 

Dance Theatre of Harlem, Inc. 

ir)2ncl Street 
New York, NY 10031 
(212) (i90-28()() 

Destine Dance Foundation, 
Limited 

(wO Riyerside Oriye, Sintlio 3K 
New York, NY 10031 

Don Quijote Experimental 
Children's Theatre 

250 W. ()r>th Street 
Now York. NY 10023 

Donald Byrd, The Group 

33(;okl St, #702 
New York, NY 10038 
(212) 385-2905 



Ectielecua Interarts 
Performance Collective 

PO Box 2171 

New York, NY 10009 

(212) 477-3199 

El Grupo Morivivi, Inc. 

174 F. 104tli 

New York, NY 10029 

(212) 5:VW7ll 

Emille Opera Company, Inc. 

152-15 Rooseyelt Ayenue 
Flnslnnir. NY 11354 
(718) 445-8730 

Film News Now Foundation, 
Inc. 

()25 Broadway, #904 
New^brk, NY 10012 
(212) 979-5()71 

Flatiron Works, i c. 

271 K. 1 0th Street, #1() 
New York, NY 10009 
(212) (>77-15()S 

Four Seas Players 
39 BoweiN, Box 720 
New York. NY 10002 
(212) r)33-79r)0 

Frank Silvera Writers' Workshop 
Foundation, Inc. 

31 7 W. 125lh Street 
New^brk. NY 10027 
(212) (>(i2-8l(i3 

Frederick Douglass Creative 
Arts Center, Inc. 
1(>8 \V. 4(>th Street 
New York. NY 10030 
(0 12) 944-9870 

Grinnell Galleries 

800 Riyerside Driye. Suite 5K 
New York. NY 100:^2 
(212) 927-7941 

H.A.D,L.E.Y. Players of 
Community Service Council 

207 VV. i:^3rd Street 
New York. N^' 10030 
(212) 92(v0281 

H.T. Dance Company, Inc. 

Chen and Oanters 

70 Mnlherry Street, 2nd Floor 
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NVw York. \V 1001:^ 
C2V2) M\)-i)V2C) 

Harbor Performing Arts Center 
I K, KMih Siicct 
New York. \Y l(Mr«) 
C2\2) 127-224 \ 

Harlem Cultural Council, Inc. 

2\:)\\'. \rnh stRTt,siiiic m)\ 

Now York. NY lOOliT 
{2\2) :>l(>-()li77 

Hispanic Dance Studio 
804 liioadwav 
Riooklvn, NY 1 \ 2iH\ 
(7 IS) :^S4-47()S 

Hispanic Organization of Latin 
Actors 

2M)\\\ (oili Siivvi 
New York, NY \i)i)2:\ 
C2\2) rm-X2\H\ 

Host OS Culture and Arts 
Program 

I losios ( loin mi 111 il\ A(l\ iv)r\ 

( louiH il 
473 ( H and ( !oiu (Uii sc 
Bronx. NY 10451 

C2\2) mu\ I 1 1 

Instituto Hispano Americano 
de Arte 

'M)ii Kori Wasliin^toM Sheet 
New York, N\' 100!^:^ 
{2\2) 927-'JKy\ 

INTAR (International Arts 
Relations) 

41^0 \\\ ll^iul Snvci 
Nfw \brk. N\' lOO.'^C) 
{2\2) im-iWX) 

Intercuiture 

:>11) v.. 1 Ith Stu'ct I \v 
New \oik, N\' \in){)[) 
{2\2) (il4-0S(U 

International Agency for 
Minority Artist Affairs (lAMAA) 

l(i:'> W. \2:nh Sirc(M. Suiii' \m 
New \ork, N\" 1001^7 
{2\2) .S7:k')OlO 

Jazzmobile, Inc, 

i:>4 \V. \27\\\ Sircc'i 
Nt'w ^olk. N\" 100*J7 
(2\2) my-VMH) 



Joan Miller and the Chamber 
Arts Dance Players 

Ri\(Tsi(ic Drive 
Neu \ork, NN" KKK^S 
(212) r)(iS-S8:)4 

Keukeleba House, Inc. 

L>14 K. 2ikI Si reel 
New ^ork, N^' 10009 

{2\2) {\7\-:m\) 

Korean Traditional Music 
Association and Institute of 
America 

:M}"\2 I'liion Street, .'^itl Moor 
Flushiii^r, N\' Il:i54 

Latin American Theatre 
Ensemble (El Porton) 

PO Uox IS 
Radio ( :it\- Station 
New ^'ol■k, N^' lOlOl 
(2\2) 1^4(k747.S 

l.atin American Writers Institute 

l:^iSth Street aiul Ainsteidain 

Avemie 
New\brk. N\' !()0:U 

Latino Collaborative 

vi) Box io:>i^ 

Nhirras I lill Station 
Ne\v\'oik. N\' I()ir>() 
{2\2) 7\\2'\\2\ 

Lon Gar Ebony Ensemble, Ltd. 

Vi) Box PJOS 

New \ork, N\* \iH)2:) 

Lotus Fine Arts Productions, 
Inc. 

VO iiox 227 
Pi inee Station 
New\bik. N\' 1 00 rj 
i2\2) (Uw-107(> 

Lower Manhattan Cultural 
Council 

■\2 Broadvas, 1 7tli Moor 
New \ork. N\" 1000 } 
{2\2) 2i\[U):V2i) 

Manna House Workshops, Inc, 

K. I0(itli Street 
New \'ork. N\' lOOliO 
i2\2) 771^-<S1^1^:^ 



May-1 : Filipino Theater 
Ensemble 

X^2\\\ 44th Street 
NewM)i k, NY IOO:U) 

MiLseum of Contemporary 
Hispanic Art 

384 Bit)aflwa\, 7ih Floor 
New York, N\' lOOTJ 
(1^12) 9()(h()()99 

Musica De Camara, Inc. 
PJir> Filth A\enne 
New York. NY 100::10 
{2\2) 410-r)()PJ 

Nanette Bearden Contemporary 
Dance Theatre 
!^:")7 ( ianal Street 
New^ork. NY 100!!^ 
{2\2) !)()(M)8L'8 

National Asian American 
Theatre Company, Inc. 
(NATCO) 

L'OO W. l^Oth Street. #1^1 1 
New^ork. NY 1 001 1 
{2\2) (■)7r)-07()7 

Native American Center for the 
Living Arts, Inc. 
2') Rainbow Bonlevaid 
Niagara Falls. N^■ 14:^0!^ 
(711")) 2.S-i.l^41^7 

New Dance Grand Studio, Inc. 

2:y\ \\\ 17tli Street 
New York. N\* IOO.'^Cj 
i2\2) 7]\127:V.\ 

New York Chinatown History 
Project 

70 Nhilherrs Street, l^nd Moor 

New Y(»rk. N^' 1001;^ 

{2\2) ()nM7S.-) 

New York Chinese Cultural 

Center, Inc. 

\\\ P»road\\a\. Suite r).\ 
New York. NY i(H)07 
{2\2) ()0i-70():i 

New York Street Theatre 
C'aravan 

S70.~) ( ilielse S'lreet 
New York. I 1 \:V2 
(71.S) r,.')7,.S()70 

Nuyorican Poets Cafe, Inc, 

PO Box 1^0701 
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2:^()K. riiirdSucci 
Nrw York. NV MHB 

Ollantay Cenler for ihc Arts 

liu kson Ik'iglns. NV I \ :\7'2 
(71<S) r>():)-(>-l99 

Paji Asian Repertory Theatre 
47 (iivai Joiu's Su i'iM 
Nfw York. NY U)i)V2 

Puerto Rican Traveling Theater 
1 11 WVsi \U\h S\vvc\ 
N('\N York. NY lOOlifi 

Queens Council on the ^\rts 
1 (U-O 1 J;un;iic;i Ammuu- 
Jiiiuaiai, NY 1 \ \:V2 
(71<S) '"U-l 100 

Roger Furnian Theatre 
Nt'u Ifrriuii^c Rt pt'iU>r\ 

r>() K. V2\h\ S\\vv\, SuiU' \ :VM\ 
New York, NY 10017 

Roots of Brazil, Inc. 
I xvl\ Daiux' School 
{>'J'J-'J(> l^roadwaw llh Floor 
Nrw York, NY lOOPJ 

Salt 8c Popper Mime 
Nt'W Kiist'inhlo Adors riicaUc 
-yii) v.. SufcM, Suilr ^IB 
Nou- York. NY lOPJH 

Soh Daiko 

New \ork UiuUlhisi ( ".Imi t h 
XV2 Ri\(M si(U' l)ri\(' 
Nc\N York. NY lOOlif) 
{2\2) KV2-\ 1.").") 

Spanish Theatre Repertory 
Company 

i:^s K, i^7ih SnvcM 
Now Nork. N\' I001(> 
{2V2) SS<PJSr)0 

Studio Museum in Harlem 

111 \V, \2:^\h Snvot 
Nfw York. NN" 100127 
C2\2) 8(>i-'ir)0() 



Tahuantinsiiyo 

VO \\i)\2'Mi) 
Astoria. NY 1 1 \i)2 

Thelma Hill Performing Ai ts 
Center 

:U) rii.;(i A\('iuu' 

Brooklvn, NY 1 11217 
(71S) S7r)-0710 

Third World Newsreel 

'XM') \V. :^Slh Sued. r)ili Floor 
New N'ork, NY lOOlS 
{2\2) \h\l-\)211 

Tung Ching Chinese Center for 
the Arts, Inc. 

1 17- 1 7 'ir)t!i Avniur 
Flushinir. NN' 1 lii.u 
(7 IS) ."):^^)-4(>S'J 

Universal S)'niphony. Inc, 

\(\:\-\\) \M)[\\ AsiMuu- 
|ainaic-.i. NN' 1 1 i:Vl 

(71K) .')i2r>-sn7 

Video Productions 

po Box kkk; 

Nc-u \ork. N\' 100:^7 
{2\2) 710-.''>S(i7 

Wanie County Minority Art 
Project 
PO Box i:)ti 
Ahoii. NY I<)ll;^ 

(:ur>) 4k:^-io912 

YKH VU Chinese Opera House 

/Vssociation 

l^O Box 1000 

B()wi'r\ 
New \ork, NY lOOOli 
(014) 4:VJ-l l()12 

Youth Development, Inc. 

Tcairo ( 'oiist*jo 

1710 SAW (U-mro I'ainiliai 

All)iK]iUM(iiK\ NM H7\2 \ 
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Black Artists' Guild, Inc. 

100 Adkiu Sirccl 
Kinsiou, NC 12S:>01 

(010) r)i2:U)oo.i 



Chuck Davis African-American 
Dance Ensemble 

FO Box (>04r> 
( ".olk'i^c Siati( >n 
Diirhaiu. NC 12770S 
(010) 5(>{)-'J7l20 

Cultural Movement, Inc. 
All lean Daticc ( ioinpain 
[007 N. John SuviM 
(ioldshorn. NC. 27X\() 

Guilford Native American 
Association, Inc. 

100 Fi vsn)\\ Swvri 
FO Box :)iY2:\ 
(ir(H'nsl)oro. N( '. 1271:^") 

Harambee Arts Festival 
FO BoxO,")S 
Kcnoir, NC 2X(\ i:> 
(701) 7r>S-'J17() 

Metrolina Native American 
Association, Inc. 

2()01-A K. 7i}i Siu'ci 
CharlolU'. NC 2X2i) \ 
(70 1) :^:U-4S1S 

North Carolina Indian Culture 

Center 

FO Box 'J llO 

Ft'iiihrokf. NC 2K\T2 

North Carolina Plav'^^rights 
Center 

FO Box r)OOS 
(iu'fiishoio. N( 27 FV") 
(010) S70-01(>1^ 

St. Joseph^s Historic 
Foundation, Inc. 

SO I Old Ka\clU'vilU' SirrcM 
FO Box fvi:^ 
Durham, NC 1^770'J 

(010) ()S:;-i7()0 
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Standing Rock Historical Society 
Siaiuliiii^ Rock Sioiix I'l ihc 
Fori Yaics. Nl) r)S3:^S 
(701) <H,->4-7l^'J(> 



Dim/nrx 
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Accord Associates, Inc. 
4500 Leo Roitd, Siiilc 2)17 
Cleveland. OH 44128 
(2Ui) 587-2270 

Archangel Music 

:^42 Rockview Su ed 
Voungstown. OH 44502 
(216) 747-2731 

Black Cultural Center 
Univci sily of AkiDii 
Akron, OH 44:^25 
(2H)) 972-7030 

Dayton Contemporary Dance 
Company 

125 K. First Suvcl 
Davu)n,OH 45402 
(513) 223- 1 735 

Ethnic Cultural Arts Program 
DopariiiUMK of Kihiiic Studies 
Bowling (ii ('(Ml State Uiiiversitv 
BowliiijrCrcei., OH 43403 
(419) 372-2798 

Karamu House, Inc. 
2355 K. 89tli Street 
(:ie\elaiul, OH 4410(i 
(2ir)) 795-7070 

La Union de Estudiantes Latinos 
!U5B Student Services Biiildinj^ 
B(mlinii[ ( ireen Slate Tniversitv 
Bowlinir C;re(Mu OH 43403 
(419) 372-8325 

Martin Luther King Jr. Center 
for Performing 8c Cultural Arts 

8(w Ml. Vernon Avenue 
(:(»lunil)ns. OH 43203 

National Afro-American 
Museum and Cultural Center 

PO Box 578 
1350 Brusii Row Road 
Wilherfoiee. OH 45384 
(513) 37(*>-4944 

National Black Programming 
Consoriium 

929 Harrison .V\cnue. Suite 101 
(.ohnnhiis. Oil 43215 
((U n 299-5355 



North American Indian Cultural 
Centers 

1062Tripleti Boulevard 
Akron. OH 4430(5 
(21(5) 724-1280 

Paul Robeson Cultural Sc 
Performance Arts Center 

Oeniral State University 
Wilberforce, OH 45384 
(513) 37(>6404 



OKLAHOMA 

Black Liberated Arts Center, 
Inc. (BLAC, Inc.) 
PO Box 1 1014 
Oklahoma City, OK 7:U3fi 
(405) 528-4(7(7() 

Cherokee National Historical 
Society 
PO Box 515 
Tahlequah. OK 744(55 
(918) 45(v()007 

Connie Seabourn Studio 

PO Box 23795 
Oklahoma Citv, OK 7:^132 
(405) 728-3903 

Dust Bowl Theatre 

I .angsion L'niversiiy 
PO Box 837 
Lanj^ston, OK 7!K)50 
(405) 4(U>223! 

Theatre North 

PO Box (52558 
Tulsa, OK 7^148 
(918) 587-8937 
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Lakota Gyate-ki: Native 
American Culture Group 

2(*)05 State Street 
Salem. OR 97310 

Northwest Paint Clan, Inc. 

585 S. Lorida Aveiuie 
Salem, OR 97302 
(503) S99-878I 

Rogue Valley Hispanic-Anglo 
Coalition 

725 S. Oeiitral Aveiuie 



Medford, OR 97501 
(503) 779-7(5(59 

World Arts Foundadon, Inc. 

F>0 Box 12384 
Portland. OR 97212 
(503) 222-1457 
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100 Watts 

1014 \'ead()n Aveiuie 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
(215) 284-1542 

Afro-American Historical 8c 
Cultural Museum 

701 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, PA 1910(5 
(215) 574«0380 

Bayfront Neighborhood Action 
Teen Organization 

(-enter for the Arts 
319 C'h.esiiu't Street 
Krie. PA 1(5507 

Coalition of African American 
Cultural Organizations 

134(5 N, Broa<l Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19121 
(215) 7(55-2793 

Gospel Music Ministries 
International 

201 Cedarhurst Street 
PO Box 1 182 
Pittshurirh, PA 15230 
(412) 488-7191 

HoiLse of Dan, Inc. 

3133 N, 15th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19132 
(215) 228-()454 

Jazz Workshop, Inc. 

( iarnegie I jhiarv 
7101 I laniillon Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15208 
(412) 731-3080 

Minority Arts Resource Council 

Studio Art Miisemn 
1421 \V. (Wrard Aveiuie 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 
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Museum of Indian Culture 

I. funis Irnapt- Mistuiical 

Sotifty 
Rl) #2. Fisli Miitclu-i y Road 
AlU-iilowii, PA IHIO:^ 

New Freedom Theatre, Inc. 

N. Broad Slrt ot 
PliiladHphia. PA 
(2 If)) 7i\:y-279:\ 

Philadelphia Dance Company 
ON. Pivstoii SlIVtM 
Philadelphia. PA 19104 
(2ir>) SH7-820() 

Point Breeze Performing Art 
Center 

1717-21 Point Bu'tvc* Avfnuc 
Philadrlphia. PA 19115 

Taller Puertorriqueno, Inc. 

2721 \. r)th Sliffi 
Philadrlphia. PA 191.^:^ 
(2ir>) 42^:^ 1 
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Hispanic Cultural Arts 
Committee of Rhode Island 

PO IV)x27:>4 
Piovidoncc. Rl 02907 
(401) 277-:^90(» 

Positive Black Images 
441 Piiu-Strcfl 
PM»vidriu c. Rl 02907 
(401) H(>1-7(>21 

Vietnamese Society of Rhode 
Island, Inc. 

4:^ KctUM-al Stirci. F#:^. 

Room #21 
WoonsoikiM. Rl 02895 

(401) 7r>2-o:M:^ 
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Committee for African 
American Historical Observance 

PO Box 1507 
('•corgclou M. SC 29442 
(80:^) 54(i-l97 1 
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The Heritage Center, Inc. 

Rod Oloud Indian School 
Box 100 

PincRidirr.SI) 57770 
(605) 8(57-5491 



[ 1- \ \ 1-- SSI- 1- 

African-American Cultural 
Alliance 

PO Box 22 17:^ 
Nashvilk*. TN :'i7202 
(1)15) 254-0970 

Blues City Cultural Center 

414 S. Main 
Memphis. TN 381 0:^ 
(901) 525-SO.Sl 

Chattanooga African American 
Maseum and Research Center 
730 Martin I.uiIut King 

Bonlf\ard 
Cliattanooi^a. I N 37402 

Indian Heritage Council 
PO Box 2302 
Morristown. IN 37«^ir) 
((>15) 581-5714 
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Academia Aztlan de Danza y 
Folklore Mexicano 

570(> Rt'irluT Drivf 
Austin. T\ 78723 
:')12) 92(>-0234 

Acres Homes Dance Company 
82 1 1 .ovcfs 1 .ant* 
Houston. TX 77091 
(713) ()99-37H) 

African Dance Society 
1071 1 All)in-y Hiiw 
Houston. 1*X 7709(> 
(713) 77(>-8843 

Antar Theatre Foundation for 
the Cultural Arts 

()08 Famnn, Suite (iOO 
Houston. TX 77002 
(713) 23(>-9409 



Arte Publico Press 

I'niwtsiLy of" 1 louston 
I louston, TX 77204 
(713) 749-47(58 

Asian Arts Houston 

1714 Tainudiill Drive 
Houston. TX 77008 
(713) 861-8270 

Association for the 
Advancement of Mexican 
American 
204 Clirion 
Houston, TX 77011 

Ballet Folklorico Hiisp^no 
Americana de Houston 
PO Box 1408 
Bellaire.TX 77401 
(713) 4()3-7107 

Black Arts Caucus of Hoaston 
PO Box 2883 
Houston. 'I X 77252 
(713) 278-73()5 

Camanez Productions 

10101 OarwtKul 
Kl Paso.TX 79925 
(915) 591-500() 

Carver Community Cultural 
Center 

22() North Ha( kherry 
San Anionio. rX 78202 
(512) 299-721 1 

Center for Hispanic Arts 

PO Box55(>4 

(>()i jjus Christi. TX 784(>5 
(512) 854-5328 

Chicano Culture Committee 

I'he Texas rnion 
PO Box 7338 
Austin, TX 78727 
(512) 471-9(>90 

Chicano Studies 

University of Texas at El Paso 

(;rahain Hall 108 

Kl Paso. 'l X 799(>8 

(915) 747-54()2 

Community Artists Collective 
1501 F.lirin AveiHie 
Houston, TX 77004 
(713) 523-l(>l(> 
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EI Paso A*>sociation for the 
Performing Arts 

4707 Moiuana Avcmic. //2()0 
Kl I>as(). TX I'Mm 

El Tcatro Bilingue dc Houston 
•1 101 Luvrjov 

Houston. r\ 77(M):i 

Elenco Experimental 

l)(»|)annuMU of Tlu-jurc Arts 
I 'iii\crsil\ nl Texas. I'.l i'aso 
Kl Paso/rX i\m\^ 
{^)ir.) 74701 Hi 

Fine Literature Association 
1800 (:(4csic Cirde 
Ausiin. TX 7S7'Jl 
(r>rj) \V2i\-l \ \\ 

Golden Triangle Links 

Ucaiiiuoui, rX 7770 1 
( 409) S41^-1^1^04 

Grupo Folklorico Z/VPAFA de 
A.A.M.A. 

{V2 \ Aur 

Moiislon, I X 7701^0 

Gitadaliipc Cultural Arts ('enter 
1?>00 (luadalupc Si red 
San Anloiiio. I X 7S*J()7 

(:>r_M i^7i-:'.i:)i 

Houston Caribbean Festival, 
Inc. 

PO 1>M,\ 722M\\ 

I luiisiuii. I X 771^71^ 

(7I:M (UUMXiK*) 

Jazz Musical Club 

li.'j'Jl l.fPiadic Siifci 
lltjusion. rX 770l^r) 
(7i:M 071-17SL' 

Jubilea Players, Inc. 

:\\\ \ KaM Koscdalc 
Fori WnrilK I \ 7r)10r) 

(817) :):r>4)i().s 



Junior Black Academy of Arts 
and Letters, Inc. 

Dallas ( ■.niucniioM ( Ii-uum" 

( ;()iii|)lc\ 
().')() S. Ci iliin Siicci 
Dallas. rX 7^21)2 
(2\ \) ().')S.7144 

Kuumba House Repertory 
Theatre 

:\\\2 LaBraiuli 
Ilousioii. r\ 77004 
(7i:W r)li4-1079 

Pena 

'2'27 ( iongifss Avciuic. Suilc ;»00 
Ausiiii. I X 7S70! 
(:y\2) i77-()007 

McAllen International Museum 

1000 Noliiiul 
Mc.Mlcii. TX 7S:)04 
012) {\>^2'\r)i\\ 

Mexican Cultural Institute 

000 I Iciiiisl.iir I'ai k 
San Aniouio. 1 X 7Slio:) 

{:i\2) i^i^7-{)rj:'. 

Mi CiLsa Art Studio 

IH) Bus 171 \2 

Kl Pasn. TX 70017 

Midtown Art Center 

:'»!14 1 a liraiuli 
Ilonsiuii. TX 77001 
(71:M T)!^ 1-1070 

Minority Actors Guild 

:\{V2\ Ml. \\*asliint;i()ii 
Dallas. 1 X 7.VJ1 1 
(1^1 1) 1^('/J-0:V.)<S 

Multicultural Center of Corpus 
Christi 

i:)Sl \. Chapanal 
Corpus ( 'In isti. I X 7S lOl 
{^\2) m)--MVM) 

NcAv World Arts 



Puerto Rican Association of 
Dallas 

PO liox 710784 
Dallas. TX 7r):i7 1 
rJl 4) 71i4-ir>l 1 

Rio Grande Valley Ballet 
LM).") I'l'c an I^nuU'vard 
McAllc-n.TX 78.")01 
{■}\2) i\H2-272\ 

Kosa Guerrero International 
Ballet Folklorico, Inc, 

PO Uox :=5777 

Kl Paso/rX 1\)T2:\ 

Salsa Graphics 

:M 1 1 N. /ai/aniuia 
San Anionio, 4 X 7S2PJ 
{:A2) TM\-\)272 

Sociedad Cultural Hispano 
Americano 
PO Box l:M 
Killccu, I X 7(o41 
(817) ()0()-17:M 

Southwest Ethnic Arts Society 

2i)\) Canada Wide 

San Antonio. I X 7H2:\2 

(.MLM :i,s:i-i7o:) 

Teatro Dallas 

22\1 S. Moni( lair Avenue 
Dallas. I X 7:.1^0S 

(1^1 1) 04:m rjo 

Teatro De Artes De Juan Segiiin 

1717 \Vcsi\ ic\\ 
Scouiii. 1 X 781.V) 

{:^\2) :i70-or)iis 
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Asian Association of Utah 

2H K. 1^100 Sonih. if\()2 
Sail KakcCiiv. r i' 8411.") 



101 Main. iir^'M 
llouslon. I X 77001^ 
(71:W 1^1^ MOO.") 

No Encontnimos 

lI770\V(silu'liU(M. lf2:A)\ 
llouslon. IX 77077 
(7 KM r)8O.71i04 
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Club Hispano Americano De 
Tidewater 

r>07 Karl Siu-ci 
Noi folk. \'A 2Xm 

Feet on the Move 
140.'> (;ori Cxn\\\ 



Junebug Productions, Inc. 

PO Box :)Oll>0 
Ausiin. IX 787(i:i 
0\2) 177-18.V.) 
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Porlxuioiuh. VA 'J:i7()l 
(HOI) 48r)-M>()I 

Hampton University Museum 
I liimpton rni\x'isit\ 
Ihimpion.X'A TMn\H 

(SO U 727<y:m 

Harrison Museum of African 
American Ciillure 
yiW NA\'. liai risoH Axcmic 
Roiinokr. \'A 1>-10I(> 

(7o:m :nr)-i8i8 

I. Sherman Greene Chorale 
VO Box I07I 
Norfolk. VA 
(804) l('>:V(W17 

Richmond Jazz Sot iely 

Ri( hinoiul. \'A 
(SOI) (ii:^-IU7'J 
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Kyoto Todo Kai Seattle Chapter 

S, 1511 1 A\<*mu' 
So;inl<-, \VA 9S11 I 

('jo(i) :rj'j-<)07() 

I.es Chanticleers 
'MVl i:. '2 \\\\ A\rmu- 
Sfiiiilr, \VA 9S1 \ 2 



Northwest Asian American 
Theatre 

10*) S, 7lli Avrmic 
SeauU'.W'A <)S101 
r2i)i\) .'VlO-lMf) 

NUHWQ EE\T Klallam Tribal 
Arts 

PO Uox 2H{) 
Kint;sl()n. W'A ^)S:^ Hi 
C2i)i\) 'J<)7-'J(>1(> 

Sacred Circle Gallery of 
American Indian Art 
I);i\i)ie;ik Suir huliiiii Arts 
( !(*nU'i. Discovcrv Park 

SeiiUle. VVA US 19*.) 

Seattle Kokufu Shigin Kai 
*)!*) l:Uh Avemic 
SfiUlU-. V\"A \)H\22 

Spectra Communications 

100 S. Kino Suvcl. SuiU- 1^70 
Seiiulc. W'A USIO I 

Sleilacoom Tribal Cultural 
Center 

I'O I^ox SS11<) 

I i f) I .;il'';i\(*U' Siu'ci 

SU'iliirooui. \VA *)S;^SS 

(20(>) r)S i-(i:^os 

Tanka-Kai 

:\2:\H s. ir)tii Avcmic 

SviiWW, \\'\ *)S1 1 1 

('JO(i) :\2 \-\ 1S7 



Tulalip Tribes 
()700 ToK'in Hciu h Road 
MarvsNillr, \VA \)H27{) 
i2{H)) i)y.\-\')H:i 

Yakima Nation Cultural 
Heritage Center 
I'O i:)l 
Toppcnish, W'A *)S0 IS 

(r)00) sikVjsoo 
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Huntington Theatrical 

Knsemble 

iOlO i:^lli Sirccl 

I luiUiui^lon, \\A' 'Jr>70l 

CMU) y2:\-2\ \7 
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America's Black Holocaust 
Museum, Inc. 

'2 \7\) N, Marlin l.ullicr Kini^, 

)r. Drive 
Milwaukee. \\1 :}:\2V2 

(111) :^7i^-0(>i)o 

People's Theatre. Inc. 

!i l70 X, lih Sir<Tl 
Milwaukee, \V1 
(111) 1^(>1-17()1 
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CoLf^; Students prepare to perform at the Ballet 
Hispanico School of Dance, one of the 
nation's premier ethnic arts conservatories. 
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Half title page: Chicago youngsters delight in 
learning Caribbean steps and rhythms from the 
Najwa Dance Corps. 
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Titlf page: Building on Japan's ancient drumming 
traditions. San [oscTaiko uses modern 
choreography, drama and lighting to create 
bra\aira new spectacles oi perforinance art. 

(intents page: A Najwa Dance Corps member leaps 
into a celebratory African wedding dance for an 
American audience. 
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